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DEATH  OF  A 
AI^IERICANISI 


Don  Francisco  .Iiivier  Yancs,  Assistant  Director  of  and  for 
a  lonj?  period  of  years  intimately  connected  with  every 
phase  of  activity  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  passed 
(juietly  away  on  the  morning  of  February  25,  1924,  after  a 
lingering  and  painful  illness  ()f  nearly  six  months.  At  his  bedside  as 
he  breathed  his  last  was  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife  by  whom, 
together  with  a  brother  and  sister  in  Uaracas,  he  is  survived.  As  an 
able  and  sincere  exponent  of  the  true  Pan  American  spirit.  Doctor 
Yarn's  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  an  authority  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  aff ail’s,  not  only  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  but  from 
those  of  education,  social  progress,  and  diplomacy.  Few  figure's 
were  better  known  in  Washington  than  his,  and  few  there  were  who 
enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  associates 
and  that  large  and  distinguished  interamerican  public  with  which  he 
was  so  long  in  close  and  constant  contact.  Always  affable,  never- 
failingly  kind,  gifted  with  ([uick  perceptions  and  a  genial  humor 
which  relieved  many  a  dark  and  difficult  moment,  Doctor  Yanes’ 
death  leaves  a  place  in  the  Pan  American  Union  which  it  will  be 
indeed  difficult  to  fill. 

Don  Francisco  Javier  Yanes  was  born  in  the  city  of  Caracas, 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  May  6,  1861,  his  parents  being 
Don  Emilio  de  Yanes  and  Dona  Trinidad  de  Ascanio,  both  families 
occupying  a  distinguished  place  in  the  early  history  of  Venezuela. 
Indeed  Doctor  Yanes  was  justly  proud  of  being  the  grandson  and 
namesake  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  patriots  in  the  struggle  of 
Venezuela  to  achieve  her  independence  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
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His  education  was  obtained  in  private  institutions  and  the  I’niver- 
sity  of  Caracas.  While  still  a  very  younj;  man  he  devoted  himself 
for  a  time  to  journalism,  puhlishinj;  a  number  of  essays  and  other 
articles  amon^  which  his  ‘*  Hardo  de  Avon  ”  enjoys  considerable 
reputation.  He  also  wrote  considerable  vei-se  of  uncommon  merit. 
However,  both  the  nature  of  his  education  and  his  own  natural  bent 
impelled  him  toward  the  field  of  diplomac}'.  After  some  travel  in 
Kurope  and  America,  where  he  represented  his  country  in  various 
international  conferences,  he  was  appointed  vice  consul  and,  later, 
consul  general  of  Venezuela  in  New  York  ('ity,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  1897.  In  1887  he  married  Miss  Evelyn  Augusta  Stanton 
Lynch  of  Xew  York  ('ity,  his  surviving  and  grief -stricken  widow. 


THE  REMAINS  IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  WHERE  THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE 

WAS  HELD. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century.  Doctor  Yanes  left  New  York  for 
Washington  where  he  entered  the  office  of  the  American  Republics, 
now  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  translator,  a  position  he  retained 
until  1901  when  he  became  secretary  and  chief  of  translations  to  the 
United  States  Philippine  ('ommission  under  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 
later  President  of  the  I'nited  States.  Hut  after  three  yeai-s  in  Manila 
he  was  obliged,  due  to  broken  health,  to  return  to  the  United  States 
where,  in  1904,  he  reentered  the  Pan  American  Union  as  translator 
and  associate  editor.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
governing  board  ami,  still  later,  subdirector  of  that  institution.  It 
should  be  noted  that  during  his  incumbency.  Doctor  Yanes  had  the 
honor  to  officially  represent  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  in  the  Tliird 
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Interiiixtional  Sanitary  ('onfjress  held  in  Mexico  ('ity,  December. 
1907.  and  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  held  in  Buenos 


Aires,  July-August,  1910. 

Doctor  Yanes  was  a  member  of  numerous  societies  among  which 
mav  he  mentioned  corresponding  member  of  the  Sociedad  Cieidijica  de 
Chile,  the  Sociedad  de  Geoeirdjica  of  Lisbon;  and  the  Sociedad  Geogrd- 
hca  de  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Me  was  also  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Ateneo  IIlspano-Awerlcano  of  Washington.  In  April,  1921, 
he  was  decorated  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  with  the  Order 
of  Bolivar,  third  class,  and  the  medal  of  public  instruccidn  was 
bestowed  upon  him  about  the  same  time. 

The  high  esteem  and  respect  in  which  Doctor  Yanes  was  held,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  the  official  and  diplomatic  circles  in  Wash¬ 
ington  hut  throughout  Latin  America  in  general,  is  abundantly 
attested  by  the  numerous  official  and  other  cablegrams  and  telegrams 
of  condolence  received  by  Madame  Yanes,  two  only  of  which  arc 
reproduced  here: 

The  W'hite  House, 
Washington,  February  26,  1924- 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Yanes:  The  news  of  your  distinguished  husband’s  death  has 
come  to  me  as  a  great  shock,  and  I  am  writing  to  extend  my  profound  con¬ 
dolences  in  your  deep  sorrow.  During  his  remarkably  long  service  in  this 
capital  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  his  work  was  one  of  unremitting 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  the  l)est  in  relationships  of  amity  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  among  the  nations  of  the  -American  world.  His  long  association  with 
the  Pan  .American  Union  had  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
Pan  .American  subjects,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  literally  throughout  the  entire 
western  world. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  joins  me  in  the  expre.s.sion  of  our  deepest  sympathy  with  you 
and  our  own  personal  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  his  native  Venezuela  shares  with 
all  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed)  Calvin  Coolidge. 


The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Yanes:  Permit  me  to  express,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hughes  as 
well  as  myself,  our  profound  sympathy  with  you  in  your  great  sorrow.  You 
must  have  consolation  in  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  Doctor  Ydnes  was  held 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  notable  service  he  was  able  to  render  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  Pan  .American  coo|jeration.  I  trust  that  you  may  find  strength 
to  support  you  in  this  day  of  severe  trial. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  A’dnes, 

V’ery  sincerely  yours. 


(Signed)  Charles  E.  Hughes. 


As  the  culminating  expression  of  esteem  and  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  hoard  and  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Lnion,  the 
funeral  services,  with  the  consent  of  Madame  Yanes,  were  held  in  that 
building.  The  Hall  of  the  .Americas  was  therefore  transformed  into 


Photocraph  by  Harris  &  Ewinff.  Reproduced  by  special  permission. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  CHARLES  E.  HCGHES,  AND  THE  AMBASSADOR 
OK  SPAIN,  SESOK  don  JUAN  RIASO  Y  GAYANGOS. 

Leaving  the  Pan  American  Union  after  the  funeral  service. 
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a  Capiila  ardiente,  where  the  remains  lay  in  state  until  the  afternoon 
of  February  27,  and  whence,  at  the  close  of  the  religious  services,  they 
were  removed  to  a  funeral  vault,  where  they  will  remain  .until  the 
necessary  arrangements  are  made  to  transport  them  to  \’enezuela,  in 
conformity  with  the  deceased’s  wish  that  his  body  might  finally  rest 
in  hallowed  soil  of  his  native  land. 

The  funeral  service,  in  which  Monsignor  Thomas  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  Washington,  officiated,  both  in  the  music  and  the  solemn 
office  for  the  dead,  was  most  movingly  impressive  and  of  a  beautiful 
simplicity.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
staff,  there  were  present  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  from  Spain,  the  entire  diplomatic 
corps  of  Latin  America,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  former  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  many  other  eminent  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  many  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased  and  Madame  Yanes. 
The  following  persons  acted  as  honorary  pall  bearers: 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Ambassador  of  Spain, 
Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Minister  of  Ecuador, 
Minister  of  Uruguay,  Minister  of  Dominican  Republic,  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  Minister  of  Colombia,  Minister  of  Panama,  Minister  of 
Venezuela,  Minister  of  Haiti,  Minister  of  Bolivia,  C3iarge  d’Affaires 
of  Chile,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Argentina,  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Mexico, 
Charge  d’Affaires  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Dr.  Ignacio  Cald¬ 
eron,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Dr.  Estaban  Gil  Borges,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Penfield,  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  Dr.  James  G.  McKay,  Mr.  Frazier  I). 
Head. 

Tributes,  both  press  and  individual,  eulogizing  Doctor  Yanes’  long 
years  of  service  were  notably  numerous.  That  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  follows  herewith: 

\  life  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  has  passed  away.  With  a 
devotion  that  knew  no  bounds  he  consecrated  all  his  energies  to  fostering  ties  of 
friendship  between  the  nations  of  this  continent.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  development  of  closer  cultural  relations.  Occupying  as  he  did  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  position  in  the  Latin  .American  world  of  letters,  he  realized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Latin  America  and  a  closer  understanding  of  North 
American  culture  by  the  peoples  of  Latin  America. 

The  personal  loss  to  the  Pan  American  Union  is  irreparable.  Doctor  YAnes 
endeared  himself  to  everyone  connected  with  the  institution  and  his  loss  will  be 
mourned  not  only  by  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  but,  also,  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers  distributed  through  every  republic  of  the  American 
Continent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  March  5  the  following  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
Assistant  Director  General  were  made: 
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We  come  to  this  meetiiiK  with  a  deep  sense  of  tlie  loss  that  we  have  sustained 
in  the  passing  away  of  the  esteemed  officer  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion  and  our 
valued  friend  and  a.ssociate,  Dr.  Ydnes,  the  former  a.ssistant  director.  We  are 
again  reminded  that  rarely  does  real  progre.ss  concern  itself  with  the  spectacular, 
or  with  matters  that  achieve  a  momentary  sensation,  but  iidieres  in  the  steady, 
constant,  expert  effort  of  tlu)se  who  devote  their  lives  to  subjects  of  great  public 
utility. 

This  is  especially  true  in  connection  with  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  promote 
international  accord.  It  is  in  the  laborious  endeavors  to  dispose  of  contro¬ 
versies,  to  facilitate  a  better  understanding,  to  establi.sh  a  basis  for  the  most 
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HONORARY  PALLBEARERS. 

Till'  lionorary  i)iilHx-ar«'rs  w.-rc:  The  S.xrelary  of  State  of  the  United  Stales,  .\nibas.sador  of  Spain, 
.Ambassador  of  Brazil,  .Amltassador  of  Cuba,  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Minister  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Minister  of  Colombia,  Minister  of  Panama,  Minister 
of  Venezuela,  Minister  of  Haiti,  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Charge  d’.Affaircs  of  Chile,  Charge  d’.AlTaircs  of 
.Argentina,  Charge  d’AlIaires  of  Mexico,  Charge  d’.Altaires  of  Nicaragua,  Dr,  L,  S,  Rowe,  Dr.  Ignacio 
Calderon,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Penfield,  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  l.loyd. 
Dr.  James  G.  McKay,  Mr.  Frazier  D.  Head. 

cordial  contacts  and  helpful  relations  that  progress  is  made  toward  the  great 
goal  of  our  desires — the  jieace  and  concord  of  nations. 

Dr.  Ydnes  had  been  as.sociated  with  the  Pan  .American  Union  since  1897 — 
that  is  for  upwards  of  26  years.  He  had  been  assistant  director  for  upwards  of 
12  years.  He  brought  to  the  important  work  in  which  he  was  thus  engaged  an 
extraordinary  equipment  of  personal  experience,  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Latin  American  affairs,  and  especially  a  sincere  and  unceasing  devotion  to  the 
very  essentials  of  Pan  .Americanism. 

His  labor  is  recorded  in  the  continuous  efforts  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
and  he  represents  to  a  very  high  degree  that  quiet,  unobtru.sive  efficiency  upon 
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which  organizations  in  the  last  analysis  depend  for  their  success.  We  endeavor 
to  do  our  best  in  the  many  efforts  that  we  make  in  the  course  of  our  active  lives; 
but  these  occasional  contacts  and  our  best  endeavors  in  connection  with  them 
would  come  to  naught  if  it  were  not  for  the  permanent,  constant,  expert,  and 
intelligent  undertakings  of  those  who  give  their  lives  to  these  important 
enterprises. 

Here  we  have  the  best  part  of  a  life — 26  years — in  this  great  effort  to  promote 
cooperation  and  good  will  and  the  distribution  of  mutual  benefits  among  the 
Republics  of  this  hemisphere.  We  should  record  our  appreciation  of  that 
intelligent  and  highly  successful  cooperation  of  our  brother  who  has  gone 
from  us. 


The  active  pallbearers,  memljers  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  t'nion,  were;  Mr.  William  V.  Griffin, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Balxwk,  .Mr.  H.  Burkholder,  .Mr.  tV.  J.  Kolb,  and  Mr. 
Enrique  Coronado. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY,  SR.  UK.  COSME  UE  LA  TOKKIENTE,  THE  AM8ASSAUUK  OF  CUBA. 
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THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE. 


AMERICAN  UNION  AFTER 


I  desire,  members  of  the  governing  board,  to  put  on  record,  in  the  name  of  the 
Govertiment  of  Cuba  and  my  own,  the  profound  feeling  of  grief  in  the  loss  of  our 
good  friend  and  subdirector,  Sr.  Ydnes.  .\t  the  time,  already  distant,  when 
Cuba  had  ended  her  War  of  Independence,  when  toward  the  end  of  1898  I  came 
to  Washington  with  a  delegation  of  the  .\ssembly  and  the  Revoluntarj’  Army,  I 
had  the  op|>ortunitj',  at  the  periotl  mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  meet¬ 
ing  Sr.  Ydnes,  already  engaged  in  Pan  American  matters.  Since  then  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  him  and,  in  my  numerous 
visits  to  Washington,  to  call  upon  him,  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  deal  with  him. 
The  first  time  I  visited  this  building  after  its  inauguration  I  ha«l  the  pleasure  of 
finding  him  working  here. 
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All  the  ministers  who  have  represented  Cuba  in  the  United  States  have  always 
received  the  most  cordial  welcome  and  the  greatest  assistance  from  Sr.  Vines. 
How,  then,  in  these  sad  and  dolorous  moments,  when  we  see  his  wife  deprived 
forever  of  his  help  and  protection,  when  Venezuela,  his  native  land,  lo.ses  a  good 
and  distinguished  son,  and  when  this  institution  devoted  to  the  peace  and  concord 
not  only  of  our  .America  but,  because  of  the  example  of  our  union  and  solidarity 
of  the  whole  world,  loses  a  devotetl  servant,  how  can  we  fail  to  express  our 
feeling  for  the  loss  of  that  ardent  Pan  .Americani.st  who  has  done  .so  much  to  u|)- 
lujld  the  prestige  of  this  in.stitution,  for  that  good  citizen  which  Venezuela  has 
lost,  for  that  excellent  friend  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  pre.sent? 

•As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  wish  to  i)lace  on  record  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
(lovernment  of  Cuba,  my  own  grief  in  his  death,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  express 
to  the  (lovernment  of  A'enezuela  in  the  jjerson  of  its  worthy  minister  the  most 
siticere  condolence  iti  the  ])assing  of  that  noble  son  of  the  land  of  Bolivar. 

HIS  KXCELLE.NCY,  SK.  UK.  K.XFAEL  H.  EI.IZALDE,  THE  MINISTER  OF  ECUADOR. 

.As  the  interjireter  of  the  sentiments  of  my  Government  and  my  own  |)ersonal 
fwdings,  I  wish  to  express  the  grief  experienced  in  the  passing  away  of  Sr.  Francisco 
.Javier  A’anes,  Subdirector  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

Of  him  it  may  be  said  that  his  spirit,  in  all  its  activities,  was  entirely  consecrated 
to  the  progre.ss  of  this  institution,  which  he  saw  emerge  into  being  and  which  he 
served  with  constancy,  intelligence  and  tact  throughout  the  long  period  of  27 


.A  son  of  that  country  which  may  be  called  the  “Land  of  the  Liberators,’’ 
and  a  d(‘.scendant  of  an  exalted  family  of  magistrates  which  guided  the  first 
steps  of  the  infant  Republic,  establishing  protective  laws  and  causing  them  to  lie 
res|H*cted,  he  came  to  the  hospitable  and  generous  land  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  .And  there  he  found  the  sweet  and  spiritual  companion  to  whose  heroic 
fidelity  we  who  have  witnes.sed  the  long  via  crucin  which  jireceded  the  great 
departure  can  Iwar  testimony. 

He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  unassumed  modesty.  His  wide  reading  had 
given  him  the  fundamental  information;  he  well  knew  and  remembered  history. 
His  long  contact  with  the  spirit  of  this  great  country  led  him  to  comprehend  its 
virtues;  and  from  his  dealing  with  eminent  men  from  all  the  .Americas  his  spirit 
acipiired  a  breadth  which  enaliled  him  not  only  to  conduct  himself  with  admirable 
tact  and  di.scretion,  but  to  lend  the  weight  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  to 
those  who  ap|M‘aled  to  him  for  opinion  or  coun.sel. 

He  loved  life,  but  he  faced  death  with  fortitude  and  with  that  good  humor 
which  always  distinguished  him.  If  he  was  a  cosmopolite,  his  ultimate  (letitinn, 
that  his  remains  might  lie  in  A’enezuelan  soil,  bears  exemplary  witness  to  his 
])atriotism.  His  body  will  rest  there,  but  the  spirit  of  Francisco  Javier  Vanes 
will  forever  linger  in  the.se  halls;  the  example  of  his  work  will  forever  endure  in  the 
annals  of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  and  the  memory'  of  his  kind  and  lovable 
personality  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

SR.  UK.  HECTOR  UAVID  CASTRO,  THE  CHARC.fi  D’AFFAIRES  OF  El.  SALVADOR. 

I  desire  to  make  a  sugg€*stion  to  the  members  of  the  governing  board,  that  all 
the  words  of  condolence  expressed  in  this  meeting  be  set  forth  in  the  minutes. 
I  wish  also  to  express  in  the  name  of  my  CJovernment  and  in  my  own,  the  deep 
sorrow  cau.sed  by  the  death  of  8r.  Vdnes.  My  Government  has  always  esti*eine<l 
him  as  a  most  capable,  efficient,  and  enthusiastic  officer  and  one  deeply  ver.sed 
in  matters  concerning  the  .American  Continent.  My’  suggestion  is  that  every¬ 
thing  said  here  to-day  be  spread,  textually,  in  the  minutes  of  this  session.  .  .  • 
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dr.  I-.  8.  ROWE,  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

I  deoni  it  a  very  real  privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  gave  his  life  to  the  cause  of  fostering  closer  relations  lietween  the  nations  of 
the  American  Continent.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work  in  the  closest  possible 
c(K)peration  with  him  during  a  portion  of  this  time,  and  I  was  always  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  .self-effacement  and  of  abnegation  with  which  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  work.  These  cpialities,  combined  with  the  sjjirit  of  kindliness  and 
pHshvill  toward  his  fellow  men  endeared  him  to  everyone  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  The  task  which  he  .set  for  himself  is  not  completed,  but  those  of 
us  who  had  the  iirivilege  of  working  with  him  realize  how  much  he  contributed 
to  the  fultillment  of  the  great  international  purpo.ses  which  he  constantly  had  in 
view. 

His  memory  will  ever  remain  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him,  and  I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  express  the  deep  sen.se  of  grief  and  loss  of  the  entire  administrative  staff  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

At  the  same  session  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Coverning  Board: 

Whereas  the  Pan  American  Union  has  suffered  an  irreparable  lo.ss  in  the  death 
of  its  devoted  .Assistant  Director,  Dr.  Franci.sco  J.  Ydnes,  and 

Whereas  his  pa.ssing  away  deprives  the  cause  of  Pan  .Americanism  of  one  of 
its  most  ardent  supporters:  Be  it 

Remlird,  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  to  place  on 
record  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  Doctor  A'dnes: 
And  be  it  further 

Reitolred  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  l)e  forwarded  to  the  widow  of  Doctor 
Vanes,  together  with  an  expression  of  the  sincere  syinjiathy  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 


MCMAHON  HALL,  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA,  WASHINOTON. 

The  Ibero-American  library,  donated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  de  Oliveira  Lima,  has  been  temporarily  installed  in  this  biiildint:. 
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ON  THK  (late  of  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  the  ^reat  Portuguese  poet.  Luis  de  (’amoens. 
the  C'atholic  University  of  America  dedicated  the  famous 
Ibero-American  library  donated  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  de 
Oliveira  Lima.  The  library  contains  40, 000  hooks  including  some 
copies  of  which  no  duplicates  can  he  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  e.xercises  of  the  opening  of  this  new  branch  of  the  university 
were  among  the  most  interesting  ceremonies  celebrated  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  being  present  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  eharge  d’affaires 
of  I’ortugal  and  Mine.  Leal,  Dr.  Uarlos  Aldunate,  former  secretary 
of  state  of  Uhile,  Dr.  Roberto  Gonealves,  secretary  of  the  Brazilian 
Kmbassy,  Dr.  Ignacio  C'alderon,  former  minister  of  Bolivia  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Mme.  (’alderon.  and  a  great  number  of  diplomats  repre¬ 
senting  nearly  all  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  and  .Vmerica,  besides 
distinguished  members  of  the  resident  colonies  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Poland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  Hungary,  ('zechoslovakia,  Greece,  Syria,  India,  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  and  nearly  all- the  countries  of  Spanish  .\merica.  The 
Pan  American  I'nion  was  represented  by  Doctor  Rowe,  director 
general,  and  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  counselor. 

The  ceremonies  were  presided  over  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Shahan,  rector  of  the  university,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  vice 
rector,  the  director  of  studies,  the  deans  of  the  different  schooLs. 
professors  and  directors  and  members  of  the  various  religious  houses 
of  studies  affiliated  with  the  university. 

Doctor  Manoel  de  Oliveria  Lima  in  presenting  the  library  spoke  as 
follows: 

Right,  Rererend  Bishop,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Catholic  Cniversity  of  .\nierica  for  two  of  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  days  of  my  life:  the  day  of  last  month  when  I  started  my  course  of  inter¬ 
national  law  in  this  same  room,  and  this  day  in  which  I  present  to  the  venerable 
rector  the  library.  I  have  donat(Kl  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  collected  by  me 
in  40  years  of  time,  book  by  book,  pamphlet  by  pamphlet.  These  are  really  happy 
days,  because  I  somehow  f(M;l  in  both  that  my  life  will  not  have  been  a  useless  one. 
I  consider  in  fact  the  teaching  of  international  law,  that  is,  the  effort  to  spread 
its  principle  of  human  concord,  as  a  logical  and  apt  corollary  of  my  quarter  of  a 
century  of  diplomatic  life.  The  opening  of  this  library,  with  its  general  section 
and  a  section  specially  Ibero-.\merican,  and  more  specially  Portuguese-Brazilian, 
will  not  only  add  greatly  to  the  material  offered  to  the  students  of  this  country 
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for  a  scientific  knowledge  of  o>ir  countries,  but  will  surely  contribute  to  stimulate 
such  studies  and  become  in  this  way  the  best  foundation  of  the  Ibero-American 
Institute  which  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Shahan  was  able  to  foresee.  My  intention 
fully  corresponded  to  his  idea  and  explains  my  donation. 

This  Ibero- .American  library  is  not  destined  to  be  a  necropolis  of  old  books, 
many  scarce  and  valuable.  It  will  be  in  close  contact  with  the  cultural  centers 
of  Latin  .America  in  order  to  obtain  new  publications  and  so  afford  readers  a  con- 
tem|M)rary  view  of  its  intellectual  movements.  I  mean  to  devote  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  my  chair,  the  best  of  my  exjierience  and  all  my  diligence. 

The  date  ■hosen  for  this  inauguration  is  suppo.sed  to  be  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Camoens,  the  great  Portugue.se  lyric  and  epic  poet,  one  of  the 
greatest  ]M)ets  of  all  ages.  The  Catholic  I’niversity  of  .America  celebrates  in  this 
way  that  famous  name  and  gives  a  new  proof  of  its  truly  catholic  or  universal 
spirit  which  Bishop  Shahan  has  so  cleverly  and  carefully  developed,  knowing  how  to 
combine  in  his  mind  an  earnest  nationalism  with  an  intellectual,  broad-minded, 
far-sighted  internationalism.  The  Pan  .American  cause  owes  him  much  for  his 
zeal  in  this  field.  I  gladly  an.swer  his  sympathy  for  our  Latin  race  and  our  I.,atin 
culture.  In  the  ftiture  a  chair  of  Portuguese  language  and  of  Portugue.se  and 
Brazilian  history  and  literature  will  be  founded,  with  fellowships  ititended  to 
encourage  and  aid  students  of  the.se  subjects. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  .see  here  pre.sent  the  charge  de’affaires 
of  Portugal,  the  country  where  I  received  my  education  from  .some  of  the  most 
remarkable  minds  that  the  Iberian  Peninsula  produced  in  the  last  century.  I 
cordially  greet  Mr.  Mendes  I^eal,  who  is  a  distinguished  scholar  and  diplomat, 
and  expre.ss  to  him  personally  the  friendly  feelings  and  the  admiration  I  nourish 
for  his  country. 

The  charge  d’affaires  of  Portugal,  Dr.  Aiigusto  Mendes  Leal,  repre¬ 
senting  the  minister  of  Portugal,  said: 

Right  Reverend  Bishop,  L.\dies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  deem  it  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  with  you  in  this  magnificent  university 
which  attracted  my  attention  while  I  was  in  Rome  as  secretary  of  the  Portuguese 
lyegation  to  the  Holy  See. 

My  interest  in  Catholic  universities  was  and  is  so  great  that  I  have  read  many 
documents  about  them  and  I  have  made  a  report  on  the  matter,  in  which  I 
referred  to  Doctor  Lima’s  splendid  offer  of  a  great  Portuguese  library  to  this 
university,  and  when  I  did  so  I  knew  that  I  was  writing  about  a  gentleman  well 
known  and  greatly  esteemed  in  Portugal. 

It  would  Im?  sufficient  to  say  that  Doctor  Lima  is  a  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of 
I^etters  of  Li.slKui  and  that  he  very  ably  inaugurated  the  chair  of  Brazilian  studies 
created  some  years  ago  by  the  Portuguese  Government.  I  take  pleasure  in 
adding  that  Doctor  Lima  has  written  a  very  important  book  on  the  last  Portu¬ 
guese  sovereign  of  Brazil,  King  John  VI,  recognized  honorary  Emperor  of  Brazil 
after  the  Brazilian  Indejjendence,  which,  let  me  mention,  was  obtained  without 
any  great  opposition  and  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  great  friendship 
between  the  two  countries.  This  friend.ship  was  reaffirmed  a  short  time  ago 
when  the  former  President  of  Portugal,  Dr.  .Almeida,  paid  an  official  visit  to 
Brazil. 

I  must  not  fail  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Doctor  Lima  kindly  cho.se  for  this 
meeting  a  day  which  calls  to  mind  the  birth  of  a  literary  genius,  who  ranks 
among  the  greatest  of  the  world,  the  Portuguese  poet  and  warrior,  Luiz  de 
Camoens.  I  thanlc  Doctor  Lima  very  much  for  this  kindness  to  the  land  of  his 
forefathers,  and  I  ho|)e  that  the  splendid  offer  just  mentioned  may  aid  in  letting 
the  people  of  his  great  country  know  more  of  the  very  rich  literature  of  Portugal. 

Being  in  this  Catholic  and  .American  Cniversity  and  speaking  of  a  Brazilian 
gentleman,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of-  the  opportunity  to  say  that  I  am  a  fervent 
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friend  of  Brazil,  which  I  have  reasons  for  loving  almost  as  inueh  as  iny  native 
country,  and  to  express  iny  sincere  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  and  honor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  C'hureh  and  the  I’nited  States  of  America. 

In  eonelusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  attend 
this  interesting  meeting,  and  for  all  kind  references  to  my  beloved  country. 

Dr.  Siqiieira  (’outinho.  associate  professor  in  charge  of  Latin 
American  history  in  tlie  university,  acted  as  secretary,  read  tlie  tele¬ 
grams  received  on  this  occasion,  and  made  the  announcements. 

iiight  Reverend  Bishop  Sliahan  closed  the  exercises  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  response  to  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Lima,  in  which  the  Right 
Reverend  Rector  emphasized  strongly  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic 
Cniversity  for  the  splendid  gift  of  the  Lima  Library: 

Dear  Friends: 

The  liest  words  can  express  but  poorly  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  I’niver- 
sity  of  .America  for  the  truly  munificent  gift  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lima,  “par 
nobile  fratrum,”  present  to  us  this  day.  This  gift  is  truly  unic|ue.  .Seldom  if 
ever  before  have  husband  and  wife  coo|H‘rated  for  .so  long,  so  cordially,  .so  intel¬ 
ligently,  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  to  create  an  intellectual  capital  of  such 
size  and  significance.  In  this  respect  the  proud  old  Roman  note  of  ecpiality 
happily  holds  good:  I’hi  tu  GaiuK  ihi  ego  Gaia.  .Slowly,  |)er.sistently,  with  the 
liest  op|M)rt unities  and  with  highly  trained  judgments,  counting  no  sacrifice  too 
great,  they  have  gathered  into  one  noble  collection  the  best  works  concerning 
the  history,  law,  in.stitutions,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  their  beloved  Brazilian 
fatherland,  and  incidentally  of  all  .South  .America,  in  .so  far  as  it  came  under  the 
influence  of  Portuguese  genius.  This  library,  unsurpassed  in  its  way  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  continent  opened  to  the  children  of  ancient  Europe  by 
the  faith  of  Columbus  and  the  generosity  of  I.saliella,  they  have  cho.sen  to  donate 
to  the  Catholic  I’nivcrsity  at  Washington  as  an  eloquent  and  i>ermanent  pledge 
of  the  good  will  of  the  II>ero- .American  world  to  the  United  .States  of  .America. 
We  are  privilegetl  indeed  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  a  pacific  and  humanizing  insti¬ 
tution  which  belongs  with  the  Chri.st  of  the  .Andes,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
new  conquests  of  space,  among  the  most  beneficent  agencies  of  peace  throughout 
the  New  AA'orld. 

This  Ibero-.Anierican  library  of  40, 1)00  volumes,  even  if  it  were  here  and  now 
arrestecl  in  its  development,  would  be  a  benefaction  of  the  highest  order,  com¬ 
pleting  and  rounding  out,  as  it  does,  various  other  important  collections  of  the 
same  nature  at  the  National  Capital.  Washington  to-day  rivals  Rio  Janeiro  in 
the  numlier  and  value  of  its  Portuguese  books.  Indt'ed,  it  now  possesses  literary 
treasures,  Portugue.se  and  .Spanish,  not  to  Ik*  found  in  all  Latin  .America,  and 
the  time  may  not  lie  distant  when  no  I..atin  .American  writer  will  consider 
his  bibliography  complete  until  he  has  radioed  to  Washington  for  the  latest 
acquisitions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lima,  however,  in  tramsferring  to  us  these  fruits  of  a  lifetime 
of  study,  lalMir,  generosity,  and  sacrifice  are  not  content  that  we  should  lie 
merely  caretakers  of  a  splendid  necropolis  of  Ibero- .American  genius.  They  wish 
this  great  collection  of  books  to  serve  as  a  workshop  of  every  intellectual  activity 
that  finds  an  outlet  in  the  thought  and  life  of  I.4itin  .America.  .And  for  us  of  the 
New  World  what  is  more  important  than  these  21  Latin-.American  Republics, 
cast  in  the  mold  of  the  .American  Constitution,  en.souled  from  the  beginning  by 
its  pure  ])olitical  spirit  and  its  noble  humanitarian  genius?  We  are,  of  course, 
the  offspring,  the  children  of  Europe,  but  to  the  6.5,000,000  of  .South  .America 
we  are  Ixnmd  by  very  subtle  and  powerful  tics  of  brotherhood,  the  common 
and  simultaneous  conque.st  of  va.st  and  unknown  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  common  self-emancipation  from  the  governmental  ideas  and  institutions 
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of  flic  01(1  World.  Ill  this  roKioii  of  thoiiglit  Ibcro-.Vnicricaii,  .Viiglo-Saxoii,  Cell 
and  Teuton  and  Slav,  and  all  the  hiinian  elements  of  the  New  World,  are  citizens 
of  a  eoininon  fatherland,  in  which  the  free,  original,  and  human-kindly  .American 
spirit.  North  and  South,  draws  together  closely,  increasingly,  the  entire  mankind 
of  the  New  World.  It  is  the  hope  of  our  generous  benefactors  that  this  library 
may  liecome  at  once  a  living  center  of  study,  research,  and  publication  in  the 
vast  domains  of  Latin  .American  language,  law,  government,  and  admini.stration; 
in  social  science  and  education;  in  religion  and  theology;  in  natural  and  applied 
science;  in  antiquities  and  ethnology;  in  every  kind  of  knowledge  and  endeavor 
that  tends  to  lift  our  common  .American  mankind  to  higher  levels,  spiritual  and 
material,  Ijclieving,  with  Silvio  Pellico,  that  men  have  never  hated  one  another 
except  because  they  did  not  know  one  another. 

In  other  words,  they  lielieve  that  this  library  can  and  ought  to  become  a  clearing 
house  for  the  best  thought  of  the  New  AV'orld,  North  and  South.  New  l>ooks,  the 
liest  reviews,  the  reprc.sentative  press,  will  enrich  these  shelves  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  dream  of  a  separate  building  become  a  reality,  and  the  Ibero-.Ainerican 
Institute  acquire  that  additional  guarantee  of  iiermanency  and  efficiency. 

To  their  donation  of  the  Ibero-.Ainerican  library,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lima  have 
added  many  works  of  Brazilian  art,  and  to  crown  their  generosity  they  have 
made  known  their  intention  of  founding  a  chair  of  the  Portuguese  language  and 
several  scholarships  for  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  language  in  which  Magellan 
and  Va.sco  de  Ciama  made  known  to  Euro|)e  their  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  the 
world.  Fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  neces.sary  to  cmpha.sizc  the  motives  of  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  noble  languages,  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  through 
which  one-half  of  the  New  World  fulfills  its  mission  on  earth.  Not  only  the 
advantages  of  industry  and  commerce,  but  a  host  of  interests,  literary,  .scientific, 
social,  educational,  historical,  solicit  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  deep 
channels  of  human  intercourse  through  .so  many  centuries  and  over  so  vast  a 
IKirtion  of  the  earth.  Who  would  not  rejoice  that  he  or  his  children  were  masters 
of  the  noble  idiom  in  which,  to  s|)eak  only  of  history,  a  Balmcs  or  a  Menendez 
y  Pelayo  laid  bare  the  secret  springs  of  human  errors  or  the  power  and  range  of 
those  esthetic  ideas  that  are  like  the  tides  and  winds  of  human  thought  or  an 
Herculano  or  a  (laina  Barros  |M)inted  out  the  spiritual  .sources  of  the  discoverers? 
Who  would  not  be  proud  that  he  was  able  to  wander  at  will  through  the  book¬ 
shelf  of  volumes  in  which  a  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima  has  for  HI)  years  interpreted 
for  the  world  the  .soul  of  Latin  .America?  In  this  long  period  he  has  woven,  the 
world  over,  a  network  of  the  hap))iest  relations  between  his  native  country  and 
the  intellectual  .society  of  Euro|)e  and  the  United  States.  On  this  occasion,  the 
most  honorable  of  a  long  career  of  honor,  and  the  dearest  to  him,  lie  it  our  duty 
and  pleasure  to  pay  a  tribute  to  this  foremost  .scholar  of  Latin  .America,  patriot, 
diplomat,  hi.storian,  man  of  letters,  and  bibliophile. 

May  we  not  consider  it  a  happy  omen  that  the  Ibero-.Ainerican  In.stitute  is 
founded  in  Washington,  while  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Camoens,  the 
great  jmet  of  Portugal,  the  first  master  singer  of  a  new  order  of  life,  is  being  cele¬ 
brated!  P(M!t,  lover,  .soldier,  rover,  critic,  historian,  he  touched  with  the  magic 
finger  of  romance  the  endle.ss  waters  and  the  interminable  lands  that,  with  other 
heroic  adventurers  of  Portugal,  men  of  Euro|je  traversed  for  the  first  time.  If  he 
closed  the  annals  of  medieval  literary  art,  he  opened,  with  the  rich  music  of  his 
ver.se,  that  glorious  chronicle  Portuguese  life  and  thought,  of  which  the  Lima 
Library  has  .saved  for  us  so  many  a  page,  and  thereby  pays  an  enduring  homage 
to  the  varied  and  ill-starred  genius  of  the  most  sublime  singer  among  the  sons 
of  Lusus. 

Aft<‘r  the  exercises  all  pre.sent  paid  a  visit  to  the  diirerent  sections 
of  the  Lima  library.  Its  rare  books,  manuscripts,  engravings,  paint¬ 
ings,  folios,  first  editions,  were  highly  admired  by  the  numerous 
scholars  who  attended  the  ceremonies. 


By  T.  T.  Waterman. 

Assisliiiil  hinrtor,  Xiiliouii}  Miiiu  iiiii  of  (littileHiiihi. 

RI'X’KNT  archu'oloj'ioal  investigations  liave  l)rouglit  to  light 
some  remarkable  objeets  in  the  eoast  region  of  western 
(luatemala,  an  area  from  whieh  important  remains  have 
not  hitherto  been  reported.  One  location  in  particular 
where  the  anti<iuities  are  of  a  j)eculiarly  striking  nature  lies  adjacent 
to  the  railroad  which  now  leads  from  the  capital  to  the  Pacific  port 
(»f  San  .Jose  de  Guatemala.  Here  lie  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  ancient 
settlements,  with  e.xtensive  mounds  and  pyramids,  and  the  scattered 
relics  of  what  must  have  been  very  ambitious  structures.  Two 
sites  in  particular,  which  have  supplied  imposing  carvings  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  forms,  are  called,  at  the  present  time,  Baul  and 
Pantaleon.  The  recovery  anti  preservation  of  many  monuments 
here  are  due  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  Don  Carlos  Herrera,  and,  more  late,  of  Dtm  Carlos  Herrera,  Jr. 
Other  near-hy  sites,  which  have  not  so  far  been  examined  except 
superficially,  give  promise  of  supplying  an  enormous  series  of  these 
very  remarkable  works  of  art. 

The  region  as  a  whole  derives  importance  from  the  fact  that  two 
quite  different  cultures  are  represented  by  existing  monuments. 
The  remains  which  seem  to  he  more  ancient  have  certain  traits 
which  we  may  characterize  for  the  moment  as  “Maya.”  A  better 
term  would  he  “lowland  culture,”  for  the  monuments  seem  to  he 
limited  to  the  very  humid  evastal  regions.  The  earlier  occupants 
of  the  region,  in  other  words,  produced  artistic  works  on  the  order 
of  the  famous  monuments  of  Quirigua  and  Copan,  and  other  Maya 
cities  of  the  eastern  coast  region  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
though  of  a  somewhat  simpler  type.  The  later  monuments  display 
a  style  of  carving  and  other  traits  wdiich  are  always  associated  with 
the  dry  or  upland  regions.  We  may  call  this  an  “upland”  culture. 
IVliether  it  is  really,  in  origin,  Mexican  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  can 
only  he  determined  by  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  whole  high¬ 
land  region  in  Central  America.  In  any  case  we  may  assume  as  a 
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CARVINGS  ON  THE  GREAT  BOULDER  AT  BAl)L. 

(Fig.  16,  at  left.)  The  Lord  of  Death  and  a  sacriflrial  victim  in  the  form  of  Tlaloc,  the  Rain-god,  (Fig.  Ic,  at  right.)  Two  monsters,  |)ro\  iou.sly  sacrificed.  One 
figure  represents  Qurtzakoatl,  God  of  the  Wind,  a  plumed  serpent  with  forked  tongue  and  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  man.  The  other  is  a  tiger  or  ocelot. 
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well-establisluMl  inference  that  the  part  of  Guatemala  here  referred 
to  forms,  alonj^with  the  Zap<»tecan  area  in  southern  Mexico,  one  archa?- 
oloj^ical  province.  The  architectural  remains  in  the  two  areas  are 
not  by  any  means  identical,  mtr  are  they  in  comparable  states  of 
preservation.  This,  however,  would  be  expected,  considering  the 


(Fig.  la.)-GRA\ITE  BOULDER  AT  BATJL. 

Thi‘  ourvint!  roprosonls  a  human  saiTifico.  Tlio  outlines  of  the  lltjuros  have  lieen 
hrouitht  out  fur  photography  with  ehalk  and  charcoal. 


violent  contrast  in  the  geography  of  the  twt>  regions.  The  Pacific 
plain  of  Guatemala,  for  example,  has  a  prodigious  rainfall,  and  is 
tdmost  entirely  lacking  in  limestone,  while  the  Tehuantepec  region 
in  Mexico  is  arid  and  full  of  limestones.  The  existing  monuments  in 
western  Guatemala  present,  however,  features  which  unmistakably 
indicate  Zapotecan”  relationship.  Some  of  the  remains,  incident- 


CARVINGS  ON  THE  BOI  LDEH.’AT  BAUL. 

(Fig.  Id,  at  left.)  A  sacrificed  eagle,  with  a  human  face.  (Fig.  le,  at  right.)  The  Jay  Si.\  Death,  in  the  .\ztec  caleiidur,  representing  the  date  of  the  monument. 
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ally,  are  as  striking  in  characU'r  as  anything  found  so  far  in  the  whole 
field  of  American  archapology.  The  region  is  little  explored,  archseo- 
logically,  hut  relics  of  the  past  are  so  numerous  that  they  appear 
absolutely  on  every  hand.  The  two  sites  examined  by  the  writer 
are  merely  two  out  of  dozens  which  promise  to  be  equally  sensational. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  STRUCTURES. 

Architectural  W'orks  of  very  considerable  magnitude  have  existed 
in  both  td  the  sites  mentioned,  much  eroded  and  rounded  off  by  the 
rainfall,  and  masked  at  the  present  time  by  a  heavy  growth  of  vege¬ 
tation.  The  original  height  of  the  structures  is  hard  to  estimate  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  work,  but  the  taller  pyramids  are  50  feet 
or  more  above  the  base  level  of  the  sites.  The  body  of  all  the  edi¬ 
fices  so  far  examined  consists  of  earth,  the  ordinary  humus  of  the 
cultivated  fields,  much  mixed  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  innu¬ 
merable  chips  of  obsidian.  Scattered  here  and  there  over  these  sites, 
on  the  surface  and  slopes  of  the  structures,  are  very  large  building 
stones,  of  volcanic  material,  beautifully  scjuared  and  drt'ssed,  evi¬ 
dently  displaced  from  the  ancient  temples  which  crowned  the  founda¬ 
tion  pyramids.  Apparently  the  earthen  substructures  were  bolstered  up 
by  rockwork,  the  whole  now  displaced  in  most  cases  and  scattered  about. 
There  are  remains,  however,  of  flights  of  steps  of  dressed  stone,  the 
individual  pieces  being  considerably  more  than  a  foot  scjuare  and 
fnun  3  to  4^  feet  long.  Much  larger  stones  are  occasionally  seen. 
Some  of  the  buildings  must  have  been  of  a  very  ambitious  character, 
as  is  proven  by  the  presence  of  colossal  heads,  carv'ed  in  stone,  pro¬ 
vided  with  “tenons”  at  the  rear,  indicating  that  they  were  used  to 
ornament  the  front  of  great  facades.  The  scanty  remains  of  archi¬ 
tectural  stone  in  and  around  the  structures  seem  to  indicate  that 
during  the  two  or  three  centuries  just  past  blocks  must  have  been 
removed  for  erecting  modern  buildings.  At  that,  the  mounds  are 
so  extensive,  and  the  recent  buildings  so  few',  that  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  remaining  is  that  the  structures  were  largely  of  earth  or  rubble. 
Triu*es  of  lime  mortar  are  relatively  rare,  probably  because  there 
is  no  limestone  in  the  vicinity  from  which  mortar  could  have  been 
made. 

'Phe  rock  used  in  tbe  largest  site  so  far  investigated  seems  to  have 
been  quarried  from  a  very  interi'sting  crag  near  by,  a  volcanic “  neck” 
know'll  as  “h]l  Penon,”  w'hich  tow'ers  up  through  the  alluvial  for¬ 
mations  and  dominates  the  country  for  miles.  We  may  visualize 
the  actual  architecture,  then,  as  a  sort  of  megalithic  construction, 
W'ithout  mortar.  The  stones,  how'ever,  are  not  sensationally  lar^e. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  evidences  of  a  Zapotec  or  Aztec, phase 
ill  the  culture  of  the  region  consists  of  a  large  bow'lder  at  Haul  (fig.  la) 
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with  Ji  "roiij)  of  carvings  on  its  face.  I'lu*  stone  stands  a  few  luiiulred 
feet  fnun  the  edge  of  the  main  edifice.  The  relief  is  very  shallow, 
and,  in  itrder  to  make  out  the  figures,  I  went  over  them  with  chalk, 
being  guided  somewhat  hy  a  sense  of  touch  in  following  the  lines. 
The.  figures  re])n*sent  a  human  saicrifice.  The  honler  of  this  stone 
contains  sculptured  dt'signs  rc'presenting  Haim's.  'I'lie  center  is  occu¬ 
pied  (fig.  Ih)  hy  a  gigantic  civrving  of  a  god  known  in  the  .Vztec 
language  as  Mictlantt'cuhtli,  “(Irandfather  of  the  abode  of  the  dead.” 
This  figure  stands  in  a  heroic  posture*,  facing  the  ohseiwer’s  left,  his 
two  arms  outstretched.  The  god  grasps  with  his  left  hand  some 
objects,  the  nature  of  which  can  not  he  determined  on  account  of  the 
weathering  of  the  stone,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  clutches  a  human 
heart,  from  which  blood  pouix  in  streams.  This  divinity  is  shown  in 
much  larger  size  than  any  of  the  other  figures.  He  has  the  traits 
which  always  characterize  the  Lonl  of  the  Dead;  his  head,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  being  a  fleshh'ss  skull,  with  hare  jawbone  and  staring  eye  sockets. 
The  weathering  of  the  stone  has  destroyed  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure. 

The  figure  of  most  interest,  next  to  the  god  himself,  represents  a 
sacrificial  victim.  This  is  a  smaller  figure,  in  front  of  the  god,  and 
on  the  left  side  as  the  observer  faces  the  bowlder.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  carving,  the  head  having  the  likeness  of  the  god  Tluloc, 
deity  of  the  rain.  The  incisor  teeth  in  this  figure  are  enormously 
long  and  flamboyant,  as  they  are  in  numerous  pottery  figures 
reported  from  the  Zapotec  area  in  southern  Mexico.  The  individual, 
god  or  man,  is  stretched  on  his  back,  and  in  his  bosom  is  a  gaping 
wound,  through  which  the  heart  has  been  snatched  away. 

Two  great  monsters  (fig.  Ic)  plank  the  carving.  The  one  on  the 
observer’s  left,  drawn  up  side  down,  is  a  featured  snake,  with  the 
arms  and  legs  of  a  man.  With  his  right  haiul  he  clasps  by  the  hair 
a  severed  human  head.  The  other  monster  is  a  tiger  or  ocelot. 

On  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  bowlder,  facing  the  observer, 
appears  a  curious  carving  (fig.  Id),  representing  a  birfl,  feet  upward, 
with  a  human  head.  Attached  to  the  back  of  the  human  head  is 
the  head  of  an  eagle.  The  carving  thus  exhibits  a  combination  of 
human  and  animal  traits,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Indian  art 
of  all  areas,  and  executed  in  a  peculiarly  clever  way  in  these  sites. 
The  fact  that  these  carvings  have  the  feet  upward  indicates  that  they 
represent  victims  previously  sacrificed. 

Most  interesting  to  the  archaeologist,  of  all  the  figures,  is  the  date. 
This  hieroglyph,  which  appears  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
the  bowlder  (fig.  le),  represents  the  date  Chicoace  Miquizili  of  the 
Aztec  calendar,  or  Six  Death. 

The  particular  divinity  in  whose  honor  this  rock  was  carved  could 
not  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  a  manuscript  of  the 
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sixteenth  eenturv  known  as  the  “Book  of  the  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Mexicans,”  published  by  the  department  of  anthropology,  rniversity 
of  Calihu’iiia.  The  author  is  supposed  to  be  an  historian  called 
('ervantes  tie  Salazar.  His  description,  and  the  painting  which 
accompanies  it  (lig.  2),  is  as  follows  (p.  76): 

Kste  es  uii  diablo  nniy  wdenizado  eii  bus  rritos;  cl  c\ial  sicmprc  tenia  f^ran  sed 
|M>r  saiigrc  uniana.  Y  asi  cada  y  cuando  que  se  ofrecia  tieinpo  y  u|x>rtiinidad 
para  ser  adorado  no  avia  de  aver  iniiiftiin  iin|MHliinento  y  ase  de  notar  que  junta- 
iiiente  eon  ser  eoiuiin  a  todas  las  oras.  Kste  saerificio  deste  deinonio  avia  iina 
lev  (|ue  ningiiiioavia  de  entrar  eii  su  teinpio  sinu  saeriKeaha  iiiia  eseiidilla  de 
sangre  liuinana  y  juntainente  eon  esto  avia  de  llevar  ensangrentada  la  inano 


(Fl<i.  3).-ALTAR  STONE,  EXCAVATED  AT  HAT!’!.. 
This  incliulcs  the  Aitee  date,  Ckieuci  Ma:all,  or  Ei(;ht  Dot. 


dereeha,  el  qtie  lo  yba  a  saerificar.  Y  esto  hazian  por  (pte  este  diablo  le  fuese 
favorable  al  tieinjKi  de  su  uiuerte;  en  cuya  inemoria  (tonian  as  stis  pies  deste 
deinonio  niuehas  ealaveras  y  htiesos  de  muertos,  significando  que  era  seftor  de  la 
inuerto.  Y  en  estando  ofreeitla  esta  sangre,  ponian  tin  escalera  detras  del,  y 
subian  jatr  ella  y  derrainavanse  lo  eneima  de  la  cabeca,  en  senal  qtie  lo  rrecebia. 
Y  ponia  sobre  su  eabeea  este  saerificio  para  no  lo  olvidar  al  tieinpo  de  la  inuerte 
de  a(|uel  que  lo  ofrecia.  El  tener  la  boca  abierta  y  la  lengua  sacada  y  encarnicada 
significa  jamas  dezir  de  no  a  saerificio  que  le  ofreciesen. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  carving  represents  the 
sacrifice  of  a  holocaust  to  the  Lord  of  Death,  perhaps  on  the  occasion 
of  tbe  occupation  or  conquest  of  the  site  by  some  invaders.  The 
sacrifice  of  men  dressed  or  disguised  to  represent  a  god  was  a 
well-known  feature  of  ancient  religion  in  this  region. 
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Excavations  on  the  summit  of  the  tallest  pyramid  in  the  Haul 
site,  200  yards  away  from  the  carvetl  bowlder,  brought  to  light  at  a 
depth  of  2  yards,  a  very  fine  altar  stone  (fig.  3),  circular  in  shape 
and  more  than  a  foot  thick,  .showing  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  representation  of  the  date  Chicuet  Mnzail,  or  Eight  Deer. 
A  small  face  attached  to  the  warrior’s  belt  has  the  same  enormously 
long  and  flamboyant  incisor  teeth  which  we  found  on  the  great 
bowhler  just  described.  . . 

Probably  the  most  surprising  of  the  discoveries  made  in  this  site 
was  a  colossal  head  of  stone,  estimated  to  weigh  8  tons  or  more  of 


(Fir,.  4.)-COI,0.'5SAI,  HEAD  OF  STONE  AT  BAUL. 

The  weight  of  this  stone,  entirely  different  from  any  found  in  Ameriean  sites,  has 
been  estimated  as  approximately  eight  tons. 


a  different  character  from  any  I  have  seen  reported  from  any  Amer¬ 
ican  site.  This  head  was  encountered  just  below  the  surface  in  the 
summit  of  a  small  pyramid.  The  front  of  this  great  bowlder,  which 
in  rear  is  smoothly  rounded  off,  is  occupied  by  an  enormous  face 
(fig.  4).  This  really  forms  a  most  striking  piece.  The  face  is  that 
of  an  aged  person,  with  pendant  pouches  beneath  the  eyes.  Across 
the  forehead  is  an  ornamental  band,  with  an  oval  figure  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  looking  as  though  it  was  meant  to  be  a  glyph.  The  general 
representation  of  the  features  is  most  curious;  especially  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  mouth.  A  small  stone  carving  found  some  years 
ago  in  the  same  neighborhood  shows  exactly  the  peculiarities  visible 
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ill  tho  lar<;(‘  carviii};.  lentil  the  colossal  lioad  appeared  u|)oti  the 
seene,  the  small  earviii};  was  regarded  as  some  sort  of  a  curious  fake. 
The  only  thing  1  have  seen  in  the  whole  liehl  of  American  arcluvology 
which  at  all  resembles  the  artistic  style  of  this  great  head,  is  the  face 
in  the  center  of  the  so-call(‘<l  Tablet  of  the  Sun  in  Palenque.  Both 
carvings  have  a  sort  of  irresponsible  drunken  leer,  which  is  hard  to 


(Fig.  5.)-A  STELA  I  NEARTHED  AT  BATJL. 

The  Koneral  appearance  of  the  desiun  is  Maya.  The  carvings  include  a  figure 
carrying  a  torch,  the  Aztec  dale,  12  Grass,  and  remnants  of  a  numerical  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

understaiul  in  a  religious  monument,  even  where  the  religion  eon- 
cernetl  is  a  relatively  primitive,  polytheistic  one.  This  monument, 
from  its  great  size  ami  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  face,  may  be 
rt'garded  as  rather  sensational. 

There  have  been  brought  tt)  light  in  these  sites  a  number  of  carv¬ 
ings  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  preceding.  Stylistically, 
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tliey  appear  distinctly  Maya.  Some  of  tliese  in  form  are  stehe  quite 
in  the  style  of  the  famous  stela*  of  Quirifjua  or  Copiin,  being  great 
slabs  of  stone,  in  the  center  of  which  appear  full-length  human  lig- 
ures  with  elaborate  headdresses  of  quetzal  feathers.  On  the  present 
site,  the  figures  are  not  particularly  large,  the  total  height  of  the 
monument  being  10  or  12  feet,  but  they  are  beautifully  carved.  The 
feathers  of  the  headdress  curve  from  the  rear  toward  the  front,  and 
droop  over  in  a  tassel  above  the  face  of  the  personage  represented. 
Holes  have  been  drilled  through  the  rock,  the  maker  working 
from  both  sides  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  probably  with  a 
grindstone,  so  as  to  give  the  feather  plume  the  effect  of  standing 
loose  from  the  rest  of  the  monument.  A  stela  unearthed  in  Baiil  on 
the  side  of  a  great  structure  (fig.  5)  is  particularly  interesting. 
It  consists  of  a  flat  slab  of  rock,  with  a  human  figure  in  profile. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  design  is  Maya,  especially  the  flam¬ 
boyant  design  above  the  head  of  the  figure.  A  series  of  what  one 
would  swear  at  first  glance  to  be  Maya  glyphs  cover  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  rock.  The  date  12  MalimUi  of  the  Aztec  calendar.  The 
numeral  is  written  with  two  bars  and  two  dots,  in  Maya  fashion, 
but  the  dots  are  circular,  not  oval  as  in  pure  Maya  inscriptions.  In 
spite  of  the  Aztec  date,  the  whole  effect  of  the  monument  is  strongly 
suggestive  or  reminiscent  of  the  Maya  stelae  of  the  eastern  coast. 
The  sculpture  is  very  flat,  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  much  dis¬ 
integrated.  The  reason  for  representing  the  day  sign  “grass’’  by  a 
jawbone  1  have  discussed  elsewhere.  It  occurs  quite  often  in  the 
Aztec  codices.  Below  the  date  are  the  remains  of  a  large  number  of 
bar  and  dot  symbols.  The  series  of  numerical  symbols  in  fact  sug¬ 
gest  precisely  the  Aztec  Codex  Cospianus,  where  there  are  large  series  of 
numerals  written  in  e.xactly  this  manner.  This  monument  remains, 
however,  the  most  interesting  in  the  wliole  site.  It  strongly  suggests 
that  the  people,  living  in  an  outlying  district,  aw'ay  from  the  great 
centers  on  the  eastern  coast,  wanted  to  make  a  stela  in  the  typical 
Maya  style,  and  got  the  same  general  effect,  using,  however,  another 
system  of  calendrical  symbols.  The  use  of  bar  and  dot  enumeration 
strongly  suggests  again  the  Zapotec  culture  of  southern  Mexico.  In 
the  present  monument,  as  in  the  codices  or  manuscripts  from  south¬ 
ern  Mexico,  the  dots  are  sometimes  above  the  bars,  sometimes  below. 

Standing  beside  this  monument  is  a  great  slab  of  stone  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  but  quite  without  carving.  The  fact  that  it 
is  standing  erect  in  this  position,  at  the  side  of  a  pyramid,  indicates 
that  it  was  regarded  as  a  finished  monument.  If  this  is  the  case, 
columns  of  this  style  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  original  prototype 
of  stehe,  the  sort  of  thing  w'hich  was  set  up  in  remote  times  before 
the  later  style  of  stela,  with  human  figures  and  glyphs,  came  to  be 
invented. 


Kxamples  of  carvinfis,  ovt*n  finer  than  those  at  liaul,  may  he  seen 
at  the  near-l>v  site  (»f  Pantaleon.  One  of  these  monuments  is  almost 
an  exaet  (liiplieate  of  one  deserihed  above,  hut  standinf;  as  it  is  in 
an  open  ])atio  it  eould  he  photographed  to  mueli  better  advantage 
(fig;.  6).  In  order  to  hrin"  out  the  details  for  study,  I  weighed  the 
lines  of  the  earving  with  ehareoal  from  a  friendly  kitehen  near  hy. 
Little  was  visible  before  this  was  done.  It  is  aetually  possible  to  follow 


(F|.:.6.)-STE1.A  IN  THE  MAYA  FASHION  AT  PANTALEON. 


The  lines  of  the  sculpture  have  Ijoen  hroiiKht  out  with  charcoal,  for  pholoitraphy. 


with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  lines  whieh  one  can  not  see.  The  figure 
wears  a  spendid  balloon-shaped  headpieee,  very  striking  and  impos¬ 
ing,  the  front  of  it  ornamented  with  what  seem  to  he  three  great 
leaves.  The  oval  clasp  which  holds  these  leaves  has  itself  the  form 
of  a  human  face.  Back  of  the  headdress  is  a  gorgeous  decoration  of 
(pietzal  feathers,  pictured  in  a  very  free  and  graceful  style.  'Hie 
sides  of  the  monument  are  filled  in  with  designs  which  are  again 
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faintly  sufj^estive  of  {jlyphs.  .Vt  any  rate,  they  "ive  a  similar  artistic 
effect,  tliou};!!  really  meaningless.  This  figure  is  really  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  piece,  though  the  lines  of  the  face  are  not  so  well  done  as  in 
some  other  carvings  obtained  from  the  same  ancient  site.  The  eyes, 
especially,  are  left  blank. 

.Wclneology  is  fortunate  in  the  preservation  at  Pantaledn  of  some 
really  womlerful  portraits  in  stone.  .V  large  series  of  carvings 
encountered  in  the  neighborhood  have  been  brought  together,  and 
the  result  is  as  line  a  display  of  sculpture  as  (»ne  would  hope  to  see 
dig.  7). 

The  finest  ()f  tlu*se  heads  (and  a  very  fine  (Uie  it  is)  is  the  one  shown  at 
the  top  in  Figure  6.  This 
may  safely  be  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece  of  carv-  . 

mg.  It  could  beset  along-  ,  ) 

side  the  very  finest  of  the  \j 

Egyptian  statues  without  //  auATtHAug 

suffering  by  comparison.  !  ^  A- . -LuMtuAm  i' 

In  fact,  it  has  an  air  of  'y...  )  (/ 

vitality,  a  living,  human  jl  Z/y y  -  cAVAru.ui.  y  '  }  '/ 

appearance,  which  the  most  /  jy  /  . a  </|  ,  ) 

famous  Egyptian  cars'ings  /y  j  v  ly 

noticeably  lack.  I  do  not  ^  y  /  /(/[(j 
mean  to  say  that  the  Egyp-  /  \/^//J  ;[  ]  / 

tians  were  not  far  enough  / 

advanced  in  art  to  have  /> 

made  such  a  piece  as  this.  c  ,  ^ 

That  of  course  is  not  true.  ^  »  c  o  c  t  a  n 

TheEgyptianswerelimited, 
however,  bv  certain  artistic 

■|  ,  1.  .  map  SHOWINO  THK  location  OF  PANTAI-KON. 

canons,  and  by  religious 

u‘  u  i  I  •  I  The  arpa  inclosed  within  a  dotlod  lino  indicates  the  oci-iir- 

notionswnicn  acted  in  SUCll  rence  of  what  l*  supposedly  a  modem  parasite  (lilaria) 

away  as  to  petrify  or  solid-  wmdness. 

ify  their  artistic  impulses.  The  great  statues  of  Egypt  represent  Pha¬ 
raohs  who  were  almost  deities.  While  such  pieces  embody  portraiture, 
the  artist  did  not  care,  or  did  not  dare,  to  make  the  thing  too  lifelike,  for  it 
obviously  would  not  do  to  represent  a  god-like  monarch  as  one  would 
represent  a  common  laborer  or  the  palace  baker.  Everyone  knows  well 
enough  the  stiffness  with  which  Egyptian  personages  were  portrayed; 
a  stiffiu'ss  which  becomes  even  more  marked  as  we  deal  with  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  later  dynasties,  the  earlier  Egyptian  figures  being  much 
more  human.  Our  Middle  American  sculptor  w'as  hampered  by  none 
86074—24— Bull.  4 - 3 


(Fig.  7).— GROUP  OF  SCULPTURF.S  AT  PANTALE6n. 

Archaeology  is  fortunate  in  the  preservation  here  of  some  really  wonderful  portraits  in  stone. 
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of  the  Imrd-and-fast  rules  or  regulations  imposed  by  the  laws  of  style, 
and  he  set  himself  to  portray  as  best  he  could  the  thing  he  had  in 
mind,  as  he  saw  it.  In  the  ])resent  ease,  the  artist  carved  the  stone 
into  the  likeness  of  a  very  aged  and  infirm  old  jiriest.  Two  things 
are  particularly  noteworthy  about  this  carv'ing.  One  is  the  success 
with  which  the  artist  seized  upon  the  characteristics  of  old  age  in  the 
individual  (fig.  8).  The  priest  he  was  portraying  may  from  his 
appearance  have  been  a  hundred  years  old  ami  was  bliml.  The  eye¬ 
balls  have  sunk  away,  and  the  eves  are  rejuescMited  by  hollow  cavities. 


DETAILED  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  OLD  MAN 
OK  PANTALE6S- 


The  sinking  away  of  the  lids,  and  the  e.xudation  of  rheum  on  the 
cheek  below  tbe  eyes,  is  startlingly  realistic. 

The  old  prelate  had  also  lost  most  of  the  teeth  out  of  his  upper 
jaw,  and  the  corresponding  absorption  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the 
bone  and  the  sinking  in  of  the  tissues  around  the  mouth  is  faith¬ 
fully  portrayed.  Some  teeth  retained  in  the  lower  jaw  cause  the 
lower  lip  to  be  thrust  out.  The  wrinkling  of  the  whole  countenance  is 
boldly  indicated,  especially  the  pouches  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
The  other  noteworthy  point  is  that  the  artist  portrayed  with  astonish¬ 
ing  success  the  features  of  an  Indian.  The  racial  traits  are  caught 
with  remarkable  fidelity.  Counterparts  of  this  aged  dignitary 


\ 
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could  he  found  in  any  Indian  village  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala 
to-day  with  half  an  hour's  search.  With  all  of  the  old  fellow’s 
infirmities,  the  face  shows  a  calmness,  an  iron  endurance  and  dignity, 
such  as  would  hefit  a  chief  and  a  ])riest.  The  most  astonishing  thing 
about  the  carving  is  that  it  was  intended  for  architectural!  ornament 
merely.  It  wais  one  of  a  .series  of  cairvings  aidorning  the  front  of  a 
structure  ais  shown  hy  the  tenons  at  the  rear  of  each  piece.  If  this 
])iece  wavs  merely  am  airchitectural  ormunent  fiar  the  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  one  can  not  help  hut  wonder  just  whait  the  staitue  inside  the 
temple  maiy  haive  h(*en  like. 


(Fig. 9.)— STONE  PORTRAYING  AN  ANIMAL  GOD. 

Thp  carving  shows  the  transformation  of  what  seems  to  be  a  tapir,  a 
blind  deity  appearing  from  within  the  animal’s  jaws. 

I  know'  of  no  carving  in  the  whole  Held  of  American  archaeology 
w'ith  the  artistic  merit  of  this  piece;  one  would  he  foolish,  I  suppose, 
to  compare  it  w’ith  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  however,  that  if  the  ht*st  Greek  statues  are  more  beautiful,  this 
Middle  American  piece  remains  nmre  convincing.  It  must  he  remem- 
hered,  too,  that  the  best  Greek  statuary  falls  within  a  very  brief  period 
of  years.  The  statues  produced  hy'  the  Greeks  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  II.  C.  are  very  silly  things  indeed,  misshaped,  wooden,  staring, 
without  half  the  artistic  merit  of  this  American  piece,  as  a  visit  to 
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any  art  gallery  will  show.  The  stone  is  a  rough,  porous,  irregular 
lava,  shot  through  with  bits  of  lime.  No  modern  sculptor  would  use 
such  stone  for  anything  more  elaborate  than  a  horse,  block.  The 
loving  care  with  which  the  Indian  artist  nursed  the  obstinate  and 
ungraceful  rock  is  a  thing  to  make  one  mars'el. 

Another  carN'ing  excavated  near  Pantaleon  (fig.  7,  right-hand 
side)  portrays  an  individual  h*ss  advanced  in  years,  hut  this  carving 
again  has  many  noble  traits.  Like  the  former,  it  has  as  a  carving 
a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  character.  It  represents  a  noble  face,  stern, 
forbidding,  and  thoroughly  Indian  in  physiognomy,  hut  human 
withal;  a  real  person.  The  face  is  somewhat  seamed  and  wrinkled 
with  age,  but  the  features  remain  solid  and  firm,  without  the  wasting 
of  the  tissues  which  characterizt's  the  former  carving.  The  person  is, 
to  all  appearances,  wearing  a  heard;  a  thing  which  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  the  religious  figures  of  this  region.  I  have  no  reason  for 
stating  that  these  carvings  were  portraits,  except  that  they  certainly 
look  like  portraits.  Every  one  has  its  own  individuality,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  they  are  works  of  imagination,  without  a 
living  model.  I  certainly  never  saw  statues  which  looked  more  like 
real  people. 

The  next  carvings  represent  a  conception  which  appeal’s  very  com¬ 
monly  in  American  Indian  art.  The  stone  portrayed  is  an  animal 
god.  The  Indian  conceives  of  an  animal,  in  this  case  the  tapir,  as 
containing  a  deity.  The  wild  beast  walking  around  in  the  forest  is 
thought  to  have  the  power  of  taking  off  his  animal  skin  and  apjiearing 
human.  The  actual  transformation  is  represented  in  two  ways. 
Sometimes  the  beast  has  his  mouth  open,  as  in  Figure  9  (a  rather 
poor  carving,  compared  to  the  others),  the  deity  appearing  within 
the  jaws.  This  figure,  like  some  of  the  others,  is  blind.  In  other 
cases  (and  these  are  much  more  interesting)  a  face  is  carved  which 
combines  the  features  of  the  god  and  the  beast.  Though  comparisons 
are  odious,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  Egyptians,  again,  attempted 
the  same  thing,  hut  were  not  half  as  clever  about  it  as  the  Middle 
.Americans.  The  goddess  Hathor,  for  example,  in  the  early  carvings 
of  Egypt,  is  represented  as  a  cow;  no  more,  no  less.  In  later  carvings, 
she  appeal's  as  a  ciueen,  with  a  headdress  consisting  of  the  horns  of  a 
cow,  certainly  a  very  transparent  device.  Fiveryone  knows  the 
foolish  and  impossible  figures  of  the  typical  Egyptian  deities,  which 
sometimes  result  from  placing  on  human  bodies  animal  heads, 
mechanically  set  on.  Thoth  appears  with  the  head  of  an  ibis,  Anubis 
with  the  head  of  a  jackal,  Ra  with  his  head  replaced  by  the  complete 
body  of  a  beetle.  When  the  Egyptians  tried  to  merge  two  characters 
in  one  figure,  they  often  made  a  mess  of  it,  as  witness  the  figures  of 
the  god  Bes;  or  the  goddess  who  is  half  lioness;  or  the  carvings  of  the 
crocodile  god.  Such  figure's  appear  actually  trivial,  or  silly.  To  my 
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mind  the  Middle  Amerieiin  scidptni’s  were  very  adroit  in  portraying 
this  double  character  of  the  deitii‘s.  The  carvingj  shown  in  Figure  10 
takes  on  the  ap])earance  of  a  tapir,  or  a  man,  just  as  the  observer 
pleases.  The  projecting  snout  is  pure  tapir.  Above  it  is  a  human 
face,  as  though  a  human  being  were  wearing  a  mask  representing 
the  beast  (which  may  have  been  exactly  what  was  done).  The  way 
in  which  one  is  caused  to  merge  into  the  other  strikes  me  as  very 
clever,  and  really  artistic. 

Another  carving  shows  the  same  tapir  with  the  curious  addition 
that  the  animal,  like  the  priest  above,  is  blind.  As  in  the  former 


(Fig.  10.)-.V  CAKVIXG  HALF  HUMAN',  HALF  TAPIR. 

Another  way  of  repro-enlinK  a  transformation. 

case,  the  condition  is  so  plainly  shown  as  to  he  almost  ghastly, 
with  matter  exuding  from  the  eye  sockets  onto  the  cheek.  The 
representation  of  blind  individuals  in  the  stone  carvings  at  this  site, 
can  not  hut  he  regarded  as  striking.  The  reason  for  it  is  not  beyond 
conjecture.  Pantaleon  is  the  site  where  the  parasite  Philana  was 
discovered.  This  organism  is  introduced  into  the  body  through 
the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  lodges  in  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  causes 
blindness.  Sensational  cases  of  recovery  are  reported,  where  the 
removal  f»f  the  encysted  worries  brings  hack  normal  sight  to  a  per- 
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son  blind  for  years.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  site  evidently 
suffered  from  the  assaults  of  some  malevolent  organism  causing 
blindness,  for  the  numbers  of  “blind”  sculptures  at  this  one  site  is 
surprisingly  large. 

('oncerning  the  origin  of  these  carvings,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
speak  with  much  authority.  The  best  of  them  however  do  not 
appear  to  be  Maya.  Even  the  best  of  the  Maya  sculptures  are 
somewhat  sleepy-looking,  or  wooden,  in  expression.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  its  later  stages  Maya  art  became  very  sophisticated 
and  artificial.  There  is  a  vigor  about  the  present  sculptures,  a  relent¬ 
less  realism,  which  makes  one  think  at  once  of  the  work  of  the  more 
recent  civilizations  which  were  carving  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
in  southern  Mexico.  I  think  we  would  he  safe  in  saying  that  the 
heads  just  discussed  are  not  Maya  in  origin. 

POTTERY. 

Several  types  of  pottery  are  found  in  this  area.  The  styles  are 
somewhat  mixed  together.  The  best  ware  is  found  in  very  plain 
vessels,  reddish  or  brown  in  color  and  very  highly  burnished,  which 
certainly  look  as  though  they  might  have  been  brought  from  the 
east  coast.  This  ware  is  tempered  with  pounded  potsherds,  is  very 
smooth,  and  rings  when  struck,  A  much  coarser  ware  is  found, 
light  yellow  in  color,  made  into  artistically  crude  but  very  ambitious 
vessels.  The  tempering  material  in  this  latter  ware  is  a  micaceous 
sand,  and  the  finished  article  has  a  very  dull  ring.  The  coarser 
specimens  seem  to  be  later  in  origin. 

There  are  numerous  fragments  of  a  third  ware,  which  seems  to 
be  the  oldest  of  all,  very  well  fabricated,  and  glossy  black  in  color. 
So  far,  however,  no  complete  vessels  of  this  black  ware  have  been 
encountered.  It  is  hoped  that  the  excavations  now  in  progress  will 
supply  relatively  complete  series  of  these  and  perhaps  other  styles 
of  pottery  objects. 

Some  of  the  objects  in  the  area  here  discussed  are  obviously 
related  culturally  to  civilizations  of  Mexico.  There  is  no  mistaking 
such  symbols  as  dates;  day  signs  like  Macatl  and  Malinalli,  repre¬ 
senting  the  calendrical  system  used  in  southern  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest.  The  style  of  some  of  the  human  figures,  especially 
the  human  sacrifice  pictured  on  the  bowlder,  is  also  typically  Mexi¬ 
can.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Aztecs  proper  ever  came  this  far.  The  Aztec  histories, 
such  as  they  are,  mention  no  inroads  into  Guatemala.  The  presence 
of  the  figure  with  flamboyant  incisor  teeth,  and,  more  particularly, 
the  occurrence  of  bar  and  dot  numeration,  suggest  connection  with  the 
Zapotec  rather  than  the  Aztec.  Some  of  the  stone  monuments,  or 
stelae  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  form  w^hich  is  clearly  Maya;  and  there 
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are  also  plain  forms  in  pottery,  highly  hurnished,  which  certainly 
suggest  Maya  work.  We  may  consider  therefore  that  there  are  two 
distinct  types  of  culture  represented  in  the  inonuinents.  which  we 
may  distinguish  for  convenience  as  “Zapotec”  and  ‘‘Maya”.  The 
remains  of  neither  type,  perhaps,  as  found  in  western  Guatemala, 
are  absolutely  characteristic;  but  remain,  for  all  that,  recognizable. 
One  can  not  help  but  assume  that  the  Maya  remains  are  the  older 
the  Zapotec  later;  but  some  of  the  Zapotec  pieces  are  carved  in  poor 
stone,  and  are  so  much  defaced  that  their  appearance  is  deceptive. 
The  relationship  of  the  types  of  antiquities  represented  in  these 


(Fl(i.  II).— ANCIKNT  MOCNOS  N’E.VU  OCATE.MAl.A  CITY  (OCAHDA  VIEJOi. 

Showing  the  charm'lcr  of  sUmio  figures  pxeavalcd  in  the  plateau  area,  where  the  highest  eiillure  seentit 
not  to  have  iM-netrated. 

sites  with  the  cultures  of  Me.xico  anti  Yucatan  evitlently  offei’s  a 
most  interesting  problem. 

The  distribution  of  monuments  of  a  highly  developed  character 
within  the  borders  of  Guatemala  is  rather  striking.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  relics  of  a  very  high  culture  are  found  on  the  east  coast 
in  a  tropical  environment  which  would  seem  to  be  very  unfavorable 
for  any  highly  advanced  civilization.  It  is  interesting  to  see  evidences 
of  a  high  stage  of  artistic  development,  such  as  those  here  shown,  in 
a  somewhat  similar  tropical  area  on  the  Pacific  side.  It  is  really 
most  surprising  to  observe  that  on  the  near-by  highlands,  on  the 
plateau  where  the  larger  portion  of  Guatemala’s  present  population 
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resides,  the  ancient  monuments  are  invariably  of  a  simj)le,  archaic, 
and  somewhat  crude  type.  It  seems  certain  that  as  we  pass  from 
the  tropic  zone  on  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  side  to  the  highlands, 
we  pass,  archapologically  speaking,  from  a  region  of  highly  advanced 
culture,  to  a  marginal  area,  where  the  highest  culture  never  pene¬ 
trated.  The  character  of  the  highland  monuments  is  shown  by  the 
accomj)anying  photograph  (fig.  11).  The  plateau  area  itself  is  a 
promising  one  for  excavations,  on  account  of  the  very  primitive 
character  of  the  stone  monuments,  if  for  no  other  reason. 


VKRY  AUCHAK'  FIOCRK  OF  SANOSTONF, 
AT  BAUI.. 


One  can  not  help  but  compare  the  crude  jilateau  carving  just  figured 
with  a  very  primitive  old  monument  at  Baiil  (fig.  12).  The  general 
style  of  execution  is  similar,  especially  as  regards  faults,  which  are 
artistically  glaring.  The  two  monuments  are  of  similar  materials  in 
both  cases,  a  coarse  sandstone.  The  other  monuments  at  Haul  and 
Pantaleon  are  made  of  igneous  rocks  (granites  or  lava).  In  other 
words,  judging  from  the  stone  sculptures,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
we  have  at  Baul  and  near-by  sites  not  merely  two  cultures  but  three — 
a  Zapotec,  a  Maya  older  than  Zapotec,  and,  older  than  both,  a  primitive 
or  archaic  culture,  which  is  so  far  nameless. 


GROWING  TENDENCY  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA  TO  ABOL¬ 
ISH  THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

ONE  does  not  have  to  go  back  to  Athens  and  the  laws  of  Draco, 
reputed  to  have  been  written  in  blood,  to  find  savage  and 
ferocious  punishments  for  crime.  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  criminal  law  of  all  the  countries  of 
hmrope  imposed  the  death  penalty  for  nearly  every  kind  of  offense, 
even  such  as  now  would  be  deemed  mere  misdemeanors,  almost  if  not 
quite  as  freel}’  as  in  the  Draconian  code  of  600  years  before  the 
(’hristian  era. 

In  France  115  crimes  were  capital  and  punishable  with  death  in 
1789,  and  in  England,  as  late  as  1800,  over  200  crimes  were  capital, 
180  down  to  1819.  In  all  of  northern,  central,  and  southern  Europe 
the  tale  was  practically  the  same,  while  in  eastern  Europe  death 
was  about  the  only  penalty  inflicted  by  law. 

The  law  was  ferocious,  not  only  in  that  it  inflicted  the  penalty  of 
death  for  so  great  a  range  of  human  faults  and  frailties,  but  it  was 
likewise  ferocious  in  its  methods  of  administration.  Death  by 
stoning,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  burning,  starving,  disemboweling, 
crucifixion,  precipitation  from  rocks,  drowning,  and  throwing  to 
savage  beasts  have  all  been  legal  methods  of  administering  the 
penalty  by  western  European  countries.  Some  of  these  methods 
remained,  along  with  the  less-savage  hanging,  beheading,  and 
shooting,  down  to  comparatively'  recent  times.  It  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  King’s  prerogative  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  Spain, 
and  most  European  countries,  to  determine  the  manner  of  inflicting 
death  on  those  convicted  by  the  courts  of  law  of  capital  offenses. 
If  he  choose — and  some  kings  did — to  order  the  infliction  of  the  most 
cruel,  lingering,  and  torturing  death,  he  was  within  his  rights,  for 
that  was  the  law.  This  savage  code  and  these  savage  methods  of 
inflicting  punishment  were  brought  by  the  earlier  settlers  to  all 
America,  from  Canada  to  Cape  Horn.  But,  first  gradually  and  later 
rapidly,  all  America  has  thrown  off  the  more  ferocious  features  of  the 
old  codes  and  old  methods.  Almost  from  the  beginning  the  American 
colonies — English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  and  Scandi¬ 
navian — discarded  the  more  cruel  methods  of  inflicting  death,  sub¬ 
stituting  the  less  cruel  beheading,  seldom  practiced;  hanging,  chiefly 
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in  the  English  colonies ;  and  shooting,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 
.\nd  it  is  clear  at  the  present  time  that  if  the  death  penalty  remains 
anywhere  its  infliction  in  the  future  will  be  limited  to  the  painless 
methods  of  electricity  or  lethal  gas. 

The  codes  prescribing  the  death  punishment  likewise  came  to  be 
restricted  as  to  the  number  of  crimes  for  which  that  punishment 
might  be  inflicted.  This  restriction  was  rapid  following  the  era  of 
independence.  Only  for  the  more  serious  crimes  of  treason  in  time 
of  war,  piracy,  crimes  of  premeditation  and  violence  endangering  or 
resulting  in  death,  and  other  serious  offenses  of  a  like  grade  has  it 
been  preserved  anyw'here  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  where, 
as  a  rule,  the  restriction  is  greater  than  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  So  likewise  there  has  been  a  much  more  pronounced 
disposition  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  entirely. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  the  death  penalty  remains  in  44  of  the 
48  States,  w’hile  in  Latin  America  it  has  been  legally  abolished  in 
nearly  one-half  the  countries  and  practically  abolished  in  more 
than  one-half.  In  the  remaining  countries,  while  yet  legal,  its 
infliction  is  rare  and  becoming  rarer. 

Of  the  20  Latin  American  countries,  17  have,  by  provisions 
embodied  in  their  constitutions,  abolished  or  in  a  material  way  limited 
the  application  of  the  death  penalty.  One  other  country,  Guatemala, 
has  abolished  the  penalty  by  legislative  act.  Of  the  17  countries 
mentioned  whose  constitutions  contain  restrictive  clauses,  6 — Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Panama,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela — 
have  entirely  abolished  the  death  penalty  for  any  offense  and  under 
any  conditions.  Tw’o  others,  Brazil  and  Salvador,  retain  the  penalty 
only  for  serious  military  offenses  committed  in  time  of  war.  The 
constitutions  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  and  Peru  retain  the  penalty  for  very  serious 
crimes,  but  Argentina,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Me.xico,  and  Paraguay 
expressly  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  inflicted  for  any  crime  of  a 
political  nature. 

The  following  are  the  constitutional  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
death  penalty: 

Argentina. — “The  penalty  of  death  for  political  causes  is  forever 
abolished.”  Cons.  Art.  18. 

Bolivia. — “The  penalty  of  death  is  abolished  excepting  only  as  a 
punishment  for  parricide  and  treason  to  the  country.  By  treason  is 
meant  complicity  wdth  the  enemy  during  the  continuance  of  a  foreign 
war.”  Const.  Art.  21 . 

Brazil. — “*  *  *  the  penalty  of  death  is  abolished  save  as  apply¬ 

ing  to  military  procedure  in  time  of  war.”  Const.  Art.  72,  Par.  21. 

Colombia. — “*  *  *  treason  to  the  country  in  time  of  foreign 
war,  parricide,  assassination,  arson,  assault  by  criminal  gang,  piracy 
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anti  certain  military  crimes  defined  by  the  Army  laws.  At  no  time  j 
shall  capital  punishment  be  imposed  other  than  in  the  cases  above 
mentioned.”  Const.  Art.  29. 

“There  shall  be  no  penalty  of  death  for  political  offenses.”  Const. 
Art.  30. 

Costa  Rica.*  “Human  life  is  inviolable  in  ('osta  Rica.”  Const. 
Art.  -io. 

Cuba. — “The  penalty  of  death  shall  not  be  imposed  in  any  case  for 
offenses  of  a  political  character.”  Const.  Art.  14- 

Ecuador. — “The  penalty  of  death  is  abolished  for  political  and  for 
ordinary  crimes.”  Const.  Art.  14- 

Haiti. — “The  penalty  of  death  is  abolished  in  political  cases  except 
for  treason.”  Const.  Art.  15. 

Honduras. — “The  penalty  of  death  is  absolutely  abolished  in 
Honduras.”  Const.  Art.  27. 

Mexico. — “The  penalty  of  death  is  prohibited  for  political  offenses. 
In  respect  to  other  offenses  it  may  be  imposed  only  for  treason  in  time 
of  foreign  war;  parricide;  homicide  with  treachery,  premeditation, 
and  advantage;  incendiarism;  kidnaping;  highway  assault;  piracy 
and  serious  offenses  against  military  order.”  Const.  Art.  22. 

Nicaragua. — “The  penalty  of  death  shall  be  applied  only  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason  committed  in  time  of  foreign  war  and  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  atrocious  crimes  of  assassination,  parricide, 
and  incendiarism  or  robbery  followed  by  death  and  under  grave 
conditions.”  Const.  Art.  24- 

Panama. — “There  shall  be  no  penalty  of  death  in  Panama.” 
('oust.  Amend.  Mar.  1917 . 

Paraguay. — “Confiscation  of  property  is  forever  effaced  from  the 
Paraguayan  penal  code  and  also  the  penalty  of  death  for  political 
causes.”  Const.  Art.  19. 

Peru. — “The  penalty  of  death  except  for  the  crimes  of  murder  and 
treason  to  the  country  in  cases  as  determined  by  law,  can  not  be 
imposed.”  Const.  Art.  21. 

Salvador. — “The  penalty  of  death  can  not  be  applied  except  for 
very  serious  crimes,  purely  military,  committed  in  campaign  and  as 
determined  by^  the  military  code.”  Const.  Art.  19. 

Uruguay. — “The  penalty  of  death  shall  be  applied  to  no  one.” 
Const.  Art.  163. 

Venezuela. — “The  nation  guarantees  the  Venezuelans  inviolability 
of  life,  capital  punishment  being  abolished  whatever  may  be  the  law 
establishing  it  or  the  authority^  ordering  it.”  Const.  Art.  22. 

Three  countries  remain  in  which  there  is  no  constitutional  provision 
touching  the  death  penalty,  as  follows; 

Guatemala. — Capital  punishment  is  abolished  in  Guatemala  by  the 
simple  process  of  not  assigning  the  punishment  to  any  of  the  crimes 
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enumoratod  in  the  penal  code.  The  members  of  the  committee  which 
prepared  this  code- -that  of  1889,  now  in  force — in  their  report  say; 
“The  penalty  of  death  has  been  of  the  rarest  application  with  us. 
The  committee  considers  it  would  indicate  progress  to  abolish  it,  in 
obedience  to  modern  principles  of  philosophy  and  penal  law,  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  its  existence  can  not  he  justified  by  any  social  reason 
that  may  he  adduced  in  its  favor.”  Neither  in  the  constitution  of 
1879  nor  in  the  new  constitution  of  1921  is  the  matter  touched  on. 

Chile.  Tlie  application  of  capital  punishment  in  (’bile  is  of  the 
most  rare  occurrence.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  constitution,  hut 
is  preserved  in  the  penal  code  as  an  alternative  punishment  for  some 
of  the  major  crimes,  such  as  treason  in  time  of  war,  parricide,  and 
other  aggravated  cases  of  murder.  However,  under  the  code  of 
criminal  procedure  it  can  not  he  applied  except  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  the  judges  sitting,  which  in  this  case  must  he  not  less  than 
four. 

Dominican  Republic. — Theoretically  the  penalty  is  preserved,  hut 
has  been  so  rarely  inflicted  in  recent  times  as  to  be  treated  for  most 
practical  purposes  ns  nonexistent. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN 
CHILEAN  INDUSTRY' 


A  STATEMENT  regarding  the  statutes  of  a  mining  company 
recently  organized  in  Quillaitiin,  Chile,  lately  made  public, 
^  describes  an  interesting  initiative  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company’s  employees. 

This  company  has  created  a  pension  and  social  welfare  fund  for 
all  its  office  employees,  miners  and  other  workers.  Provision  has 
also  been  made  not  only  for  individual  saving  but  for  the  formation 
of  retirement,  invalidityj  and  old-age  pensions,  and  for  labor  accident 
and  life  insurance.  Detailed  regulations  are  given  for  the  autonomous 
administration  of  these  funds,  as  well  as  a  reserve  fund  of  1,000,000 
pesos  to  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank. 

The  general  income  of  the  pension  and  social  welfare  fund  shall  be 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

(a)  Five  per  cent  of  salaries,  wages,  pensions,  and  bonuses  of  all 
office  employees  and  miners; 

'  Mercurio  de  Santiago,  Novembor  29, 1922. 
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(6)  Half  the  Rrst  salary  or  wage  payment  of  a  new  office  employee 
or  miner; 

(c)  Five  per  cent  of  the  total  salaries,  wages,  and  bonuses,  this 
amount  to  be  paid  annually  in  cash  by  the  company  to  the  fund; 

(d)  Two  per  cent  of  the  company’s  gross  receipts,  according  to  its 
annual  balance,  said  percentage  to  be  paid  by  the  company  to  the 
fund; 

(e)  Unpaid  and  unclaimed  salaries  or  wages  which  legally  revert  to 
the  company; 

(/)  Fines  imposed  on  office  employees  or  miners  for  dereliction  in 
duty; 

iff)  Interest  derived  from  the  foregoing  sums. 

The  administrative  council,  formed  by  two  employees  named  by 
the  company,  two  members  appointed  by  their  fellow  miners,  and  the 
chief  of  the  local  Labor  Office  shall  have  power,  in  addition  to  the 
administration  of  the  fund,  to  act  as  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration 
to  settle  questions  of  fact  and  all  kinds  of  disagreements. 

Disputes  arising  between  the  company  and  the  council  will  be 
submitted  for  decision  without  appeal  to  the  chief  of  the  Labor 
Office  at  Santiago. 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  company  is  to  pay  full  salary  for  life 
to  the  employees  or  miners  who  are  incapacitated  for  service  and, 
in  case  of  death,  compensation  in  conformity  with  the  labor  accident 
compensation  law,  thus  avoiding  the  difficult  and  sometimes 
vexatious  legal  procedure. 

In  all  other  cases  of  accidents  suffered  by  office  employees,  miners, 
and  members  of  their  families,  hospital  expenses  wall  be  paid  and  300 
pesos  given  in  case  of  death,  whatever  the  cause,  irrespective  of  length 
of  service  and  amount  paid  into  the  fund.  The  annual  balance  of  the 
fund  shall  be  published  with  that  of  the  company,  the  cash  profits 
to  be  credited  pro  rata  to  the  accounts  of  the  employees  and  miners. 
The  result  of  this  procedure  may  be  calculated  by  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  company  contributes  to  the  fund  2  per  cent  of  its 
gross  receipts,  besides  an  amount  equal  to  that  deducted  from  office 
employees  and  miners’  salaries. 

Finally,  every  son  of  an  employee  or  miner,  on  beginning  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  company,  shall  be  credited  in  the  fund  with  an 
initial  deposit  equal  to  half  his  father’s  account,  or  to  the  amount 
paid  on  the  occasion  of  his  father’s  death,  regardless  of  the  length  of 
service  of  his  father. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  LABOR 
LEGISLATION  •/ 

AND  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


By  Ethelbert  Stewart, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Reading  the  proof  sheets  for  the  February,  1924,  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  through  its  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
one  is  rather  impressed  by  an  article  on  “Comparison  of 
workmen’s  compensation  laws  of  the  Mexican  States,”  In  it  are 
brought  together  the  principal  features  of  the  compensation  laws  of 
15  States  of  the  Mexican  Federation.  It  is  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  effort  in  these  15  States  to  comply  with  section  14  of  article 
123  of  the  Federal  constitution  of  Mexico.  There  is  great  divergence 
and  difference  in  these  laws,  and  yet  when  one  has  finished  this  article 
in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  he  feels  that  he  knows  the  essentials  of 
the  workmen’s  compensation  laws  of  every  State  of  Mexico  that  has 
enacted  such  legislation. 

How  many  realize  what  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  is  doing  to  work  out  a  compendium  of  the  State  laws  that  are 
crystallizing  around  article  123  of  the  Federal  constitution? 

The  bureau’s  publication  of  articles  along  this  line  began  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  December,  1922,  which  contained  an  article 
on  “  Labor  legislation  in  Mexico,”  which  was  a  digest  of  the  labor  laws 
of  7  Mexican  States  (Chihuahua,  Guanajuato,  Hidalgo,  Michoa- 
oin,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Sinaloa).  After  the  publication 
of  this  article  the  bureau  changed  its  policy  as  to  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  adopting  the  topical  method,  which  results  in  supplying  a  com¬ 
pendium  upon  each  subject  selected.  For  instance,  the  Monthly  Labor 
Reviews  for  August  and  September,  1923,  contained  articles  on  “  Indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  bai^aining,”  and  covered  the  laws  of  13  of  the 
28  States  and  the  Federal  District,  and  included  such  subjects  as 
wage  contracts,  organizations  of  labor,  labor  disputes,  strikes,  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  etc.  In  the  November  issue  of  the  Review 
there  was  an  “Analysis  of  Mexican  State  laws  on  wt^es  and  hours 
of  labor,  and  employment  of  women  and  children,”  which  again  brings 
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together  the  varied  legal  State  enactments  along  these  lines.  In  the 
issue  for  December,  1923,  was  published  an  article  on  “Protection  of 
workers  under  Mexican  State  labor  laws,”  which  is  a  study  of  the 
safety  and  hygiene  regulations  and  shop  rules  of  14  of  the  Mexican 
States.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  article  in  the  issue  for 
February,  1924. 

It  has  until  v(‘rv  HM-ently  been  impossible  to  secure  copies  of  the 
laws  of  the  States  of  Durango  and  dalisco,  but  these  have  re<‘ently 
Im'cu  secured,  and  will  be  analyzed  according  to  the  topical  plan  of 
comparison  in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  the  Monthhj  Labor  Review, 
and  will  cover  the  same  subjects  as  have  already  been  covered  for 
the  laws  of  the  other  States. 

Admittedly,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  States  because  of  the  wide  interest 
aroused  by  that  somewhat  startling  article  123.  However,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Uruguay  are  to  be  taken  up  next,  and  industrial  and  labor 
legislation  will  be  covered  as  minutely  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican 
statutes. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  bureau  of  the  United  States  Government 
gives  the  same  attention  to  South  American  affairs.  A  total  of  115 
pages  has  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  during  the  period  of 
two  and  one-half  years,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  analysis  of  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  legislation  referred  to  pieviously  in  this  article.  Thirty- 
one  pages  are  devoted  to  Argentina,  19  to  Ghile,  8  to  L^ruguay,  etc. 
This  material  covers  such  subjects  as  new  labor  laws,  changes  in 
cost  of  living,  comparative  wage  rates,  the  housing  situation, 
consumers’  cooperation,  labor  disputes,  working  conditions,  labor 
organizations,  unemployment,  industrial  accidents,  with  numerous 
studies  on  labor  unrest. 

Reliable  sources  of  information  along  these  lines  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  secure,  as  the  bureau  can  only  accept  oflicial  material 
as  its  source,  hence  must  rely  upon  the  willingness  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  industrial  or  labor  activities  of  the  various  South  American 
States  to  cooperate  with  it  in  the  prompt  exchange  of  their 
publications  for  its  material. 


liy  W.  L.  ScuuRZ, 

(U>nniuTcial  Alluchv,  United  States  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

BliA/ilL  now  ranks  fourth  amon"  countries  producinj;  canc 
sugar — that  is,  immediately  after  Cuba,  India,  and  Java. 
The  crop  of  1021-22  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to  some 
.■)()(),()()()  metric  tons,  and  the  ministry  of  agriculture  has 
estalJislied  the  crop  of  1022-2J  at  ()()i5,2S()  metric  tons.  The  same 
department  of  the  Government  has  just  estimated  the  coming  crop 
(1923-21)  for  all  lira/.il  at  (>44,4 10  metric  tons. 

Bra/il’s  position  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  witle  geograjdiical 
distribution  of  its  production,  as  cane  is  grown  on  a  very  consider¬ 
able  scale  in  nearly  every  Brazilian  State.  It  is  produced  in  every 
State,  although  in  relatively  small  (juantities  in  a  lew,  such  as  Ama¬ 
zonas  and  Parana.  Pernambuco,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  the  largest  producers,  together  accounting  for  over  half  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  entire  country.  The  northern  State  of  Alagoas  is  a  heavy 
producer,  as  is  also  Sao  Paulo.  The  possibilities  of  expansion  of  the 
industry  are  great,  owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil,  and  to  the  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  the  growing  of  cane. 

The  folhwing  table  of  exports  of  sugar  according  t<t  |)orts  of  ship¬ 
ment  for  the  years  1917-1921  will  give  some  idea  of  the  geography 
(tf  the  industry.  However,  it  must  he  taken  into  consi<leration  that 
the  product  of  <»ne  State  is  often  exported  through  a  port  in  another 
State. 

Comparison  of  exports  by  ports. 


Maceio . .  5. 69.> 

Bahia . 9.6(Xt 

Rio  do  Janeiro . :  ;«),ni3 

Santos .  2, 03') 

noriann|>olis .  ’  324 

Sant’ Aniiado  Livramento .  370 

Santa  Victoria  do  Palmar .  74 

Other .  406 


Total . ,  13H.  i:)9 

‘Com merer  Reports,  Jan.  7,  1924. 
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1917 

19I.S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

yrdric 

Ufirir 

.\fffric 

.Uilric 

\f(lrie 

Inns. 

Inns. 

fon^. 

tonn. 

Inns. 

1  3S0 

200 

W) 

42.’» 

106  . 

1 . 249 

'  S2. K37 

7...93I  1 

37.  KB 

7I.SI6 

■  .i.69.'. 

6.062  ! 

4.2:14 

9.  M9 

32,412 

9.600 

I2..VB 

6,369 

4,4SS 

3,  S2S 

;t6,ni3 

19.64K 

20. 677 

20.7sn 

Zi.  491 

2,03.') 

62o 

19 

1.22s 

7H 

324 

36  . 

567 

345 

370 

261 

2 

4 

:i9 

74 

149 

;«i 

57 

143 

406 

:t89 

151 

152 

,597 

1  13H.  t.')9 

1 1.1. 634 

69, 429 

109,141  I 

172,094 

.369 
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PERNAMBUCO  LEADS  IN  PRODUCTION- -OTHER  PRODI'CINO  AREAS, 

Pernambuco  is  preeminently  the  su<;ar  state  of  Brazil.  It  is  not  | 
only  the  largest  producer  and  e.xporter,  hut  sugar  is  the  outstanding  ! 
product  of  the  State  to  much  the  same  extent  that  coffee  is  the  chief  j 
staple  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  industry  is  largely  concentrated  in  the 
zone  east  of  the  thirty-sixth  meridian  of  longitude,  and  along  the  ! 
central  and  southern  lines  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Brazil.  1 
The  (>0  mills  located  in  Pernambuco  have  a  total  annual  production 
of  approximately  197,()()0  metric  tons. 

The  t'ampos  district  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  .laneiro  constitutes  the 
second  sugar  zone  in  Brazil.  The  wide  alluvial  j)lain  bordering  the 
Parahyba  River  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  cidtivation  of  sugar 
cane.  The  mills  are  located  in  the  four  municipalities  of  ('am- 
pos,  Sao  doao  da  Barra,  Sao  Fidelis,  and  Mache,  and  their  annual 
production  is  approximately  1,388  metric  tons. 

The  production  of  sugar  cane  is  widely  scattered  over  the  State  of 
Minas,  and  there  is  no  such  concentration  of  the  industry  as  in  the  j: 
Campos  district  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  estimate<l  area 
under  production  is  about  189,()()()  hectares  (1  hectare  equals  2.47  » 

acres).  The  principal  sugar  zone  is  in  the  region  known  as  the  i 
‘‘matta,”  which  is  .served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Leopoldina  Rail-  j 
wa\'  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  zone  of  ■ 
production  in  the  center  of  the  .State  around  Sete  Lagoas,  and  an-  ^ 
other  in  the  southwest.  Minas  is  preeminently  the  State  of  the  small  ^ 
producer,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  a  total  production  of  131,006 
metric  tons  in  1919-20,  only  8.025  metric  tons  were  produced  in  i 
mills  e([uipped  with  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  small  crude 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  sugar,  brown  sugar,  and  alcohol  maybe 
found  wherever  a  patch  of  cane  can  be  grown.  ' 

Sao  Paulo  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  as  a  producer  of 
sugar,  though  only  for  home  consumption.  For  e.xample,  the  1923-24 
crop  has  been  estimated  by  the  Associacao  ('ommercial  of  .Sao  Paulo 
at  45,000  metric  tons,  whereas  the  total  consumption  of  the  State  is 
about  120,000  metric  tons,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  imports 
from  other  .States.  In  addition  to  about  2,000  small  grinding  mills 
in  the  State,  there  are  18  mills  with  machinery. 

The  northern  State  of  Alagoas  has  a  well-developed  sugar  industry, 
with  20  mills  in  operation,  producing  annually  45,170  metric  tons. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Bahia  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  munici¬ 
pal  districts  of  Santo  Amaro,  Villa  de  Sao  Francisco,  Gachoeira,  Naza¬ 
reth,  Matta  de  .Sao  Joao,  and  Sao  .Salvador,  but  j)articularly  in  Santo 
Amaro,  which  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  capital  of  the  State,  i 
The  State  is  well  adapted  for  the  growing  of  cane,  and  the  industry  I 
would  admit  of  much  greater  expansion  if  conditions  of  transporta-  | 
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and  nthor  factors  were  more  favorable.  There  are  24  mills  iu 
the  State  producing  a  total  of  30,000  metric  tons  annually. 

Sugar  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  small  State  of  Sergipe, 
and  the  export  tax  thereon  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  revenue. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  is  regularly  carried  on  in  at  least  24 
>f  the  34  municipal  districts  of  the  State.  Only  the  municipalities 
most  remote  from  the  coast  are  unsuited  to  the  industry. 

COXDITIOX.S  AFFKCTIXd  THE  sr(;AU  IXIUSTUY. 

As  a  whole,  the  position  of  the  Brazilian  sugar  industry  is  not 
financially  strong.  In  fact,  mill  operators  who  are  not  heavily  com¬ 
promised  hy  obligations  assumed  between  1917  and  1920  are  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Generally  these  debts  represent  purchases  of  ecpiipment  made 
at  a  time  when  the  immediate  prospects  of  the  business  were  excel¬ 
lent  and  exchange  favorable.  However,  the  resumption  of  more 
normal  competitive  conditions  in  the  world  sugar  market  and  the 
sensational  fall  of  milreis  exchange  since  1920  increased  the  burden 
of  these  obligations  to  a  point  where  they  have  seriously  threatened 
the  solvency  of  otherwise  sound  concerns.  However,  the  good  returns 
of  the  1922-23  cro|)  have  enabled  the  industry  to  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  advance  toward  recovery.  Another  year  of  etpial  profits  should 
reestablish  the  sugar  interests  on  a  solid  footing. 

The  large  produce  brokerage  bouses  in  Pernambuco,  Kio  de  daneiro, 
and  Sao  Paulo  have  tended  to  gain  control  of  sugar  “uzinas”  in  their 
territories,  by  the  system  of  advances  and  loans  on  crops  to  which 
the  industry  has  been  accustomed. 

Knccturaged  by  tbe  example  of  the  valorization  of  etdfee,  (lie  sugar 
interests  have  made  |)ersistent  efforts  to  obtain  (lovernment  aid  f<»r 
tlu'ir  business.  .Vfter  long  agitation  tlie  project  for  tbc  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  ‘’caixa  de  assucar”  or  “sugar  fund”  became  a  law  on 
danuary  7,  lt)22,  but  the  provisions  contained  in  it  have  never  been 
put  int(t  execution  because  of  the  (d)jecti(»ns  it  raised.  This  law 
authorized  the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  sugar  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  price. 

IXADEyl  ATE  TUAXSFOKTATIOX  A  I1INI>UAXC'E. 

'Phough  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  some  localities,  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  sugar  industry  of  Brazil  is  equipped 
on  the  same  scale  as  is  that  of  ('uba  or  Hawaii.  The  majority  of 
mills  now  ()perating  are  in  need  of  more  modern  machinery  that  will 
enable  them  to  utilize  to  greater  advantage  and  with  greater  economy 
the  cane  which  they  now  grind,  and,  moreover,  to  increase  their 
operations. 
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Tlu*  (levelopmciil  of  the  sugar  industry — as  of  any  industry  in 
Brazil  is  strictly  limited  by  transportation  facilities.  Present  con- 
<litions  are  such  that  there  can  be  no  great  industrial  expansion  except 
in  areas  so  near  the  coast  as  to  he  altogether  or  nearly  independent  of 
railway  transportation.  Both  the  ('ampos  and  Pernambuco  zones 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  rolling  stock  to  carry  tlieir  crops,  and  other 
localities  are  hindered  only  to  a  lesser  degree. 

STANDARDIZATION  .AND  GRADING— <1REAT  URITAIN  THE  (THEE  BEYER. 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  in  export  markets  of  the 
lack  of  strict  grading  of  Brazilian  sugar.  This  has  led  to  an  agitation 
in  Brazil  for  standardization  of  types  in  order  to  guarantee  <|uality 
as  specified  in  orders.  The  following  are  the  generally  accepted  types 
in  the  Pernambuco  market;  Uzina,  Crystal,  Demerara,  Branco,  Some- 
nos,  and  Mascavo.  The  Federal  ministry  of  agriculture,  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  methods  of  the  industry,  maintains  a  well- 
e(|uipped  experimental  station  at  Campos  in  the  State  of  Kio  de 
Janeiro.  There  is  also  an  experimental  station  at  Escada  in  the  State 
of  Pernambuco,  but  it  really  exists  in  name  only.  However,  the  sugar 
producers  are  much  averse  to  changing  their  methods.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  encourage  the  production  of  alcohol  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  granted  special  favors  for 
this  phase  of  the  industry.  The  production  of  rum  is  very  consider¬ 
able  at  present,  hut  attempts  have  been  made  to  curb  the  addiction 
of  the  lower  classes  to  drinks  of  heaY*y  alcoholic  content. 

There  is  a  very  large  domestic  consumption  of  sugar  in  Brazil. 
However,  the  foreign  market  for  Brazilian  sugar  is  rapidly  growing 
in  importance.  The  total  exports  of  sugar  from  Brazil  have  increased 
from  oS.328  metric  tons  in  1910  to  252,111  tons  in  1922.  Great 
Britain  is  the  principal  importer  of  sugar  from  Brazil. 


Til  1C  President  lias  sent  to  Congress  a  project  for  a  new  citi- 
zenship  law  which  is  designed  to  adapt  Argentine  citizen¬ 
ship  and  naturalization  laws  to  the  firesent  re(|uireinents  of 
the  country,  the  existing  legislation  on  the  subject  having 
lieen  enacted  more  than  50  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  radical 
changes  proposed  is  that  an  Argentine  woman  marrying  a  foreigner 
shall  ac(|uire  the  citizenship  of  her  husband,  a  principle  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  that  had  always  been  embodied  in  the  United  States  citi¬ 
zenship  laws  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
adopted  the  principle,  which  Argentina  has  always  upheld  and  is  now 
laying  aside,  that  is,  that  a  woman  retains  her  own  nationality  in 
spite  of  her  marriage  to  a  man  of  different  nationality. 

In  a  message  accompanying  the  bill,  the  President  e.xplains  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  as  follows; 

“The  existing  law  of  citizenship  and  naturalization,  which  was 
placed  upon  the  statute  hook  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  requires 
amendments  ami  modifications  that  will  better  adapt  it  to  the  present 
necessities  of  the  country,  the  population  of  which  has  increa.sed 
fivefold,  while  its  international  importance  has  adv’anced  enormously. 

“It  is  especially  necessary  to  control  naturalization  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  shall  permit  the  incorporation  into  our  country  of  those 
foreigners  who  come  here  to  cultivate  the  land,  to  improve  our  indus¬ 
tries,  anil  to  teach  science  and  art,  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution, 
without  allowing  the  certificate  of  citizenship  to  become  a  means  of 
escaping  legal  responsibilities  or  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
society.  It  is  also  necessary  to  mold  our  legislation  on  the  dominant 
principles  of  contemporarv  international  law  in  order  to  avoid 
prejudicing  the  legitimate  rights  of  persons  as,  for  example,  in  the 
principle  that  the  married  woman  acquires  the  nationality  of  her 
husband. 

“  In  the  accompanying  bill,  which  the  Government  submits  to  the 
consideration  of  congress,  these  points  have  been  provided  for  on  the 
lines  of  the  latest  legislation  enacted  by  the  leading  nations  of  the 
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world.  A  central  ollice  has  been  created  for  the  registration  of  all 
naturalizations  effecteil  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  procedure  for  the  ac<iuisiti«)n  and  the  cancellation  of 
certificates  of  citizenship  has  been  simplified.” 

The  text  of  the.  propo.sed  law  is  as  follows: 

Article  1. — The  fullowing  sliall  be  con.sidered  of  .Argentine  nationality: 

(1)  -All  those  persons  who  have  been  iwrn  or  who  may  be  born  in  the  territory 
of  the  .Argentine  Republic,  whatever  the  nationality  of  their  parents,  with  the 
exception  of  the  children  of  foreign  ambassadors  or  diplomatic  ministers  or  of 
members  of  foreign  emba.ssies  or  legations. 

(2)  The  children  of  native  .Argentinians  who,  having  been  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  elect  .Argentine  citizenship. 

(:{)  Tho.se  born  in  the  emba.ssies,  legations,  or  ui)on  warships  of  the  Ucpiihlir. 

(4)  Tho.se  born  on  neutral  seas,  under  the  .Argentine  flag. 

(.5)  Those  born  in  the  Republics  which  formed  part  of  the  I'nited  Provinces 
of  the  River  Plate  before  the  recognition  or  emancipation  of  tho.se  R(‘publics, 
who  have  retsided  in  .Argentine  territory  and  have  declared  before  a  Federal 
judge  their  desire  to  lH‘come  citizens  of  the  nation. 

Orphan  and  abandoned  children  found  within  the  confines  of  the  country 
with  no  indication  as  to  their  place  of  birth  shall  be  presumed  to  be  born  in  the 
country. 

Article  2. — Foreigners  may  obtain  certificates  of  Argentine  citizenship  pro¬ 
vided  (1)  that  they  have  resided  in  the  Republic  during  two  consecutive  years 
of  the  three  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  their  application;  (2)  that  they 
are  of  good  character;  (It)  that  they  can  .speak  Spanish  and  read  the  .Argentine 
constitution. 

Article  3. — The  term  of  residence  requisite  shall  be  reduced  to  one  year  in  the 
ca.se  of  foreigners  who  (1)  have  honorably  filled  national  or  provincial  posts  at 
home  or  abroad;  (2)  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  or  have  lent  assistance 
in  defense  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war;  (3)  have  established  a  new  industry  in 
the  country  or  who  have  introduced  a  useful  invention;  (4)  are  contractors  or 
builders  of  ports,  railways,  telegraph  or  telephone  systems,  or  navigation  lines 
in  any  part  of  the  Republic;  (5)  are  proprietors  of  colonies  established  in  the 
Republic  or  who  are  settlers  in  any  of  the  national  territories;  (G)  have  married 
.Argentine  wives;  (7)  exercise  in  the  Republic  professorships  of  any  branch  of 
science,  literature,  art,  or  industry;  (8)  are  children  of  naturalized  citizens. 

Article  4. — Certificate  of  citizenship  shall  not  be  granted  until  the  apjilicant 
has  made  sworn  declaration  of  his  loyalty  to  the  .Argentine  nation. 

Article  5. — Federal  judges  of  the  capital  and  Provinces  and  the  judges  of  the 
National  Territories  shall  be  competent  to  grant  certificates  of  citizenship  to 
foreigners  resident  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Article  6. — Foreigners  who  apply  for  naturalization  mu.st  declare  under  oath 
that  they  permanently  renounce  any  nationality  other  than  .Argentine,  also 
loyalty  to  any’  prince,  sovereign,  or  foreign  government,  designating  by  name 
the  prince,  sovereign,  or  government  of  whom  the  applicant  is  then  subject  or 
citizen.  Such  dedaration,  signed  by  the  applicant,  must  set  forth  his  name, 
age,  occupation,  birthplace,  last  foreign  country  in  which  he  resided,  date  of 
his  arrival,  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrived,  if  he  came  by  water,  the 
means  of  transportation  by  which  he  entered  the  country,  if  he  came  overland. 
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present  residence,  civil  status,  name  and  residence  of  his  wife,  if  married,  and, 
if  he  lias  children,  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  each.  The  petition  must 
affirm  that  the  applicant  is  prepared  to  defend  the  .Argentine  constitution;  that  he 
is  nut  an  anarchist,  member  of,  or  supporter  of  any  association  or  group  of 
persons  opposed  to  organized  government,  that  he  has  not  committed  any 
crime  or  is  accused  of  any.  He  must  offer  the  testimony  of  two  .Argentine 
citizens  resident  in  the  district  that  he  is  of  good  character  and  oliedient  to  the 
national  constitution. 

Article  7. — The  judge  must  exact  proof  of  all  the  requisites  above  stated  and 
lie  satisfied  that  the  applicant  can  speak  the  Spanish  language.  Before  granting 
certificate  of  citizenship  the  Jiulge  must  require  the  applicant  to  swear  publicly 
that  he  will  uphold  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  .Argentine  nation  and  that 
he  will  defend  them  against  all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  ab.solutely  renouncing 
all  loyalty  to  any  prince,  sovereign,  or  foreign  government,  designating  by 
name  the  prince,  sovereign,  or  government  of  whom  he  has  hitherto  been  subject 
or  citizen. 

Article  8. — Copies  of  applications  for  naturalization  must  be  published  in 
posters  or  periodicals  and  affixed  to  the  notice  boards  of  the  courts  during  a 
period  of  eight  days.  In  no  case  shall  a  definite  resolution  be  taken  for  a  period 
of  90  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication  nor  within  30  daj’s  preceding  a 
popular  election. 

Article  9. — .A  certified  copy  of  the  application  of  the  resolution  granting  citi¬ 
zenship  and  of  oath  of  loyalty  shall  1h‘  sent  to  the  naturalization  office  created 
by  this  law. 

Article  10. — The  public  prosecutors  shall  upon  receipt  of  well-founded  infor¬ 
mation  or  upon  re(|uest  of  the  attorney  general,  institute  an  action  for  annul¬ 
ment  of  citizenship  obtained  fraudulently  or  illegally.  In  these  proceedings 
the  defendant,  if  absent,  shall  lx?  cited  to  appear  by  means  of  proclamation 
as  in  an  ordinary  lawsuit. 

.Any  verdict  annulling  a  certificate  of  citizenship  shall  be  published  and  com¬ 
municated  to  the  naturalization  office  and  to  the  court  that  granted  it  in  ease 
the  latter  is  nut  the  same  court  that  orders  the  annulment. 

Article  II. — .Any  foreign  woman  who  has  acquired  .Argentine  citizenship 
through  her  marriage  to  an  .Argentine  shall  retain  it  after  the  dissolution  of  her 
marriage,  provided  she  continues  to  reside  in  the  Republic,  unless  she  should 
elect  to  renounce  it  before  a  Federal  judge.  If  she  resides  abroad,  she  can 
retain  her  .Argentine  nationality  by  declaring  her  desire  so  to  do  Ixfore  an 
.Argentine  consul. 

Article  I£. — The  child  of  an  .Argentine  father  and  mother  born  abroad  who 
shall  elect  .Argentine  citizenship  must  jirove  his  status  as  such  before  a  Federal 
judge  if  resident  in  the  Republic  or  lx*fore  an  .Argentine  consul  if  resident  abroad, 
within  six  months  of  attaining  18  years  of  age. 

.Article  13. — Citizens  by  birth  or  by  naturalization  shall  enjoy  all  political 
rights  granted  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  whatever  the 
Province  in  which  they  reside. 

Article  1  — Those  who  have  accepted  employment  or  honors  from  foreign 
governments  without  the  permission  of  congress,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  and  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  degrading  punishments  or  death  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  exerci.se  political  rights  in  the  Republic. 

Article  15. — Congress  alone  can  grant  rehabilitation  to  those  who  have 
forfeited  their  citizenship. 
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Article  16. — Argentine  citizenship  shall  be  forfeited  (1)  by  naturalization  in  a 
foreign  country;  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  by  marriage  with  a  foreigner  whose 
citizenship  comprises  that  of  his  wife;  (3)  in  the  case  of  a  naturalized  citizen, 
by  residence  for  two  years  in  the  country  of  his  birth  or  four  years  in  any  other 
foreign  country,  unless  such  citizen  declares  before  an  Argentine  consul  his 
desire  to  retain  his  Argentine  nationality  in  accordance  with  government 
regulations. 

Article  17. — -Any  Argentine  woman  married  to  a  foreigner  can,  upon  dissolution 
of  her  marriage,  resume  .Argentine  citizenship  by  declaring  her  desire  so  to  do 
before  a  Federal  judge,  if  resident  in  the  Republic,  and  before  an  Argentine 
consul  if  resident  abroad. 

Article  18. — He  who  forges  or  assists  in  falsifying  a  certificate  of  citizenship 
or  who  knowingly  makes  use  of  a  false  certificate  of  citizenship  shall  l)e  punished 
by  from  one  to  six  years’  imprisonment.  He  who  introduces  into  the  country 
or  prepares  engravings,  materials,  or  instruments  intended  for  the  forgery  of 
certificates  of  citizenship  shall  l)e  liable  to  the  same  penalty. 

Article  19. — Any  person  who  procures  for  himself  or  for  another  a  certificate 
of  citizenship  in  violation  of  this  law  shall  be  imprisoned  for  from  one  to  three 
years. 

.Article  20. — The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  shall  provide  the  sectional  courts 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  printed  certificates  of  citizenship  in  order  that  all 
such  certificates  shall  be  issued  in  uniform  manner  and  shall  organize  a  naturali¬ 
zation  office  under  its  control  with  the  staff  that  the  budget  law  shall  assign  it. 

.Article  21. — All  laws  in  any  way  opposed  to  this  measure  are  hereby  repealed. 


A  SKYLIGHT  ROOF  ON 
WHEELS  *.*  V 

By  H.  Burkholder, 

Superintendent  of  Building  and  Grounds,  Pan  American  Union. 

TIIP]  movable  roof  covering  the  patio  or  open  court  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  Building  at  Washington,  D.  C.  was,  at 
the  time  of  building,  an  experiment  in  so  far  as  its  opera¬ 
tion  was  concerned.  It  would  not  have  been  a  difficult 
ta.sk  to  build  a  skylight  of  this  size  and  weight,  or  to  make  it  water¬ 
tight  if  it  were  to  be  a  permanent  fixture.  But  the  manipulation  of 
a  movable  structure  as  heavy  as  this  required  very  careful  thought 
if  it  was  to  he  done  successfully.  After  a  great  deal  of  studv  and 
e.xperimenting,  it  was  decided  to  install  an  elevator  lift  at  or  near 
one  end  of  the  skylight  in  order  to  operate  the  roof  by  a  series  of 
whips,  or  idlers,  beyond  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  building. 
This  recjuired  s(une  very  long  f-inch  cables,  the  slack  and  stretch  of 
which  caused  the  roof  to  move  very  unevenly,  to  the  point  of  occa¬ 
sionally  breaking  cables  and  glass,  which  invariably  put  the  sky¬ 
light  out  of  working  order  just  at  the  time  w'hen  it  w'as  necessary 
for  it  to  function  and,  at  the  same  time,  caused  undue  strain  on  the 
walls  and  roof. 

The  weight  of  the  steel  used  for  the  framework  of  the  roof  in 
question  is  approximately  8  tons  and  the  weight  of  the  glass  6^ 
tons,  making  a  total  of  14^  tons.  The  track  on  which  the  roof  runs  is 
of  heavy  railroad  rails,  and  double-flanged  wheels  are  provided  on 
both  sides  of  the  skylight  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  its  jumping 
the  track. 

The  writer,  seeing  that  a  vast  improvement  could  be  effected,  made 
a  drawing  showing  how  the  present  equipment  w'ould  w'ork,  with 
the  reisult  that  after  a  period  of  about  three  years  the  suggested 
change  was  made  as  recommended. 

Each  section  of  the  roof  is  supported  by  six  roller-bearing  w^heels 
which  were  installed  when  the  change  of  operation  w'as  made.  A 
220-volt  5  horsepower  motor  operates  the  opening  and  closing, 
which  is  automatically  controlled  by  a  limit  switch.  The  motor, 
which  is  located  in  the  basement,  moves  the  skylight  by  means  of 
worm  aind  bevel  gears  on  a  shaft  extending  to  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  From  this  i)oint  another  shaft  extends,  crosswise,  to  parallel 
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This  is  the  largest  iiiovahle  roof  in  the  fniteil  Slates. 
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sliiifts  (Mtiiiu'ctod  lo  worm  ami  pinion  j^oars  which  arc  meshed  into 
11  geared  rack  fastened  to  the  skylight  itself.  The  housings  contain¬ 
ing  the  worm  and  pinion  gears  are  securely  fastened  to  a  base  sup¬ 
porting  the  track,  while  the  weight  of  the  vertical  shaft  leading 
up  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  building  is  carried  by  a 
roller-thrust  bearing  made  especially  for  this  particular  installation. 

When  the  skylight  is  fully  opened,  an  area  of  50  by  50  feet  is 
(•xpos(*d,  which  in  the  hot  summer  days  produces  a  delightful 
modification  of  the  tem])erature  conditions.  The  coldest  weather 


THE  TRACKS  OX  WHICH  THE  ROOF  Rt’XS. 

At  till'  ridht  can  bo  soon  tho  horizontal  shaft  which  connects  with  tlio  vortical  shaft. 


e.\])(‘rienced  in  Wtishington  in  the  ptist  14  yeai’s  has  jiroved  that  the 
temperature  in  the  patio  can  be  maintained  at  70°  without  any 
direct  application  of  heat. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  time  refiuired  for  opening  or 
closing  this  heavy  roof  is  14  minutes,  a  greater  speed  not  being 
desirable,  considering  the  weight  to  be  moved.  The  roof  moves  so 
smoothly  and  noiselessly  that  a  person  standing  in  the  patio  who 
could  not  see  the  roof  would  be  unaware  of  its  operation. 

The  accomjianying  jihotographs  give  some  idea  of  the  layout  and 
construction  of  this  remarkable  roof. 
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IT  WILL  bo  rooallod  that  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Washington  from  December  27,  1915, 
to  January  8,  1916,  Lima,  the  beautiful  “City  of  the  Kings,” 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  was  designated  as  the  seat 
of  the  next  meeting  of  that  important  body.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Government  of  Peru  has  recently  set 
November  16,  1924,  as  the  date  for  the  opening  session.  It  is  also 
now  happily  clear  that  the  various  public  works,  the  construction 
of  which  was  undertaken  in  honor  of  this  international  gathering 
will  then  be  completed,  as  also  the  fine  modern  hotels  erected  by 
private  enterprise  to  house  the  many  distinguished  delegates  expected 
from  the  other  Republics  of  the  Americas. 

As  the  time  for  the  meeting  approaches,  it  is  of  interest  to  learn 
that  the  committee  on  organization  appointed  by  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress  has  announced  the  preliminary  plans 
for  the  congress.  This  committee  is  composed  of  the  eminent 
Peruvian  authorities  Dr.  Manuel  Vicente  Villaran,  rector  of  the 
University  of  San  Marcos;  Dr.  Alejandro  O.  Deustua,  director  of  the 
National  Library;  and  Dr.  Jos^  J.  Bravo,  director  of  the  Mining 
Engineering  Corps,  Doctor  Bravo  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  Peru  to  fill  the  vacancy'  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Javier  Prado,  late  rector  of  the  university'.  Dr.  Cristdbal  de  Losada 
y  Puga  has  been  named  secretary'  general  of  the  congress. 

SECTION’ .s. 

Tlie  committee  on  organization  has  divided  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
gress  into  nine  sections,  each  in  charge  of  a  section  president,  as 
follows: 

I.  History  and  Anthropology:  President,  Dr.  Felipe  de  Osina,  president  of  the 
Historical  Institute. 

II.  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences:  President,  Rear  .\dmiral  M.  Melitdn 
Carbajal,  president  of  the  Geographic  Society. 

III.  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Geology,  and  Applied  Chemistry:  Pre.sident,  Dr. 
Jos6  Balta,  professor  of  economic  geology  in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

IV.  Engineering:  President,  Sr.  Dario  Valdizdn,  civil  engineer. 

V.  Medicine:  President,  Dr.  Guillermo  Gastafleta,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine. 

VI.  Biology,  Agriculture,  and  Zootechnics:  President,  Dr.  Wenceslao  F. 
Molina,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  science. 

V’ll.  Private,  Public,  and  International  Law:  President,  Dr.  Mariano  I.  Prado 
y  Ugarteche,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law. 

‘  From  El  Tiempo,  Lima,  Dec.  31, 1923,  and  El  Comercio,  Lima,  Jan.  20, 1924. 
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VIII.  Economics  and  Sociology:  President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Manzanilla,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  political  and  economic  science. 

IX.  Education:  President,  Dr.  .Alejandro  Deustua,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Tlie  headtjuarters  of  the  secretary  general  will  be  in  the  offices  of 
the  Mining  Engineering  Corps,  Calle  de  San  Andres,  Lima.  The 
sessions  of  the  congress  will  take  place  in  the  historic  edifice  of  the 
ancient  University  of  San  Marcos,  founded  in  1551. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  congress  have  been  formulated 
as  follows : 

.Article  I.  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Washington  from  December  27,  191.5,  to  January  8, 
1916,  the  Third  Pan  .American  Scientific  Congress  shall  a.ssemble  in  Lima  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Peru. 

The  congress  shall  open  Sunday,  November  16,  1924,  and  shall  close  Saturday, 
Novonilier  29,  1924. 

•Art.  2.  The  organization  of  and  preparations  for  the  Third  Pan  .American 
Scientific  Congre.ss  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  on  organization  composed, 
first,  of  the  two  surviving  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  and  by  a  member  named  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  to  replace  the  third;  and,  .secondly,  by  other  members  elected  by 
the  foregoing. 

•Art.  .3.  The  committee  on  organization  shall  appoint  the  secretary  general, 
the  assistant  secretary  general,  and  as  many  secretaries  as  may  be  considered 
nece.s.sary.  It  shall  also  appoint  the  interpreters,  employees  of  the  secretariat, 
and  any  others  whom  it  thinks  advisable. 

The  secretary  general  shall  be  the  administrative  official  of  the  committee  on 
organization,  in  charge  of  preparations  for  the  congress.  He  shall  conduct  all 
corres|)ondence  and  perform  any  other  duties  which  the  committee  on  organization 
desires  to  intrust  to  him. 

The  assistant  .secretary  general  shall  aid  the  secretary  general,  jierforming 
his  duties  in  ca.se  of  the  latter’s  absence. 

Art.  4.  The  committee  on  organization  shall  apiMiint  the  committees  which 
it  judges  necessary,  de.signate  the  presidents  of  the  committees  intrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  the  work  of  the  various  sections  of  the  congress  and,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  these  presidents,  organize  the  corresponding  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees,  designating  their  memliership.  The  president  of  each  section  shall 
be  a  memf)er  ex  officio  of  the  subcommittees  of  his  .section. 

.Art.  5.  The  duties  of  the  committee  on  organization  are  as  follows: 

(n)  To  make  the  preparations  for  the  third  congress  and  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  it  by  the  Government  of  Peru  and  the  universities  and  other 
scientific  bodies  of  .America. 

(6)  To  appoint  in  the  capitals  of  the  .American  Republics  committees 
which  shall  cooperate  with  the  congress,  making  a  list  of  the  institutions 
and  individuals  to  Ije  invited  to  take  part  in  its  work,  securing  adequate 
representation  in  their  respective  countries,  and  proposing  questions  of 
intrinsic  .American  interest  for  submission  to  the  congress. 

(c)  To  form  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the  congress  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  article  9. 

(d)  To  authorize  expenditures  and  approve  accounts  liefore  presenting 
the  same  to  the  proper  court. 
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Akt.  (i.  As  soon  as  flic  govoniini?  board  of  the  congress  is  elected,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  organization  shall  act  under  its  direction,  reassnming  its  former  func¬ 
tions  after  the  close  of  the  congress  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  publication  of 
the  minutes. 

-Art.  7.  The  congress  shall  lie  divided  into  the  following  sections:  History 
and  anthro|)ology;  mining,  metallurgy,  geology,  and  applied  chemistry;  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences;  engineering;  medicine;  biology,  agriculture,  and  zoo- 
technics;  private,  public,  and  international  law;  economies  and  sociology; 
(‘ducation. 

-VuT.  8.  Kach  section  committee  shall  hold  as  many  iimdings  as  it  consiilcm 
nece.s.sary  for  the  |)erformance  of  its  duties. 

Kach  section  committee  may  be  divided  into  as  many  subcommittees  as  neces¬ 
sary;  and  conversely,  two  or  more  subcommittee's  may  unite  in  one. 

The  duties  of  each  section  committee,  in  ceMiperation  with  the  .secretary 
general,  shall  be: 

(fi)  To  invite  the  preparation  of  pa|)ers  on  subjects  considered  of  s|H'cial 
interest  to  the  congress;  to  prepare  a  li.st  of  the  paiK'rs  received  and 
present  a  program  for  each  session  of  its  res|)ective  section  and  the 
subsections  into  which  it  is  divided. 

(h)  To  jirepare  the  list  of  the  members  of  its  section. 

(r)  To  receive  and  classify  the  re|)orts,  pafiers,  and  communicationji 
sent  to  the  section  and  designate  one  of  its  memlH'rs  to  consider  them. 

{</)  To  communicate  to  the  section  the  i)a|)ers  not  to  be  read  by  their 
authors. 

(e)  To  organize  the  .section  and  subsections. 

(/)  To  re<'eive  the  pajicrs  of  the  section  and  subsections  and  prepare 
them  for  publication. 

.Art.  9.  The  following  shall  l)c  members  of  the  congress: 

(a)  The  official  deh'gates  of  the  nations  repre.sented. 

(h)  The  representatives  of  the  universities,  institutes,  societies,  and 
scientific  bodies  of  the  .American  nations. 

(c)  1'he  citizens  of  the  nations  participating  in  the  congress  and 
the  foreigners  resident  therein  who  are  invited  by  the  committee  on 
organization. 

(d)  The  authors  of  pajH'rs  presented  to  the  congress. 

-Art.  H).  The  secretary  general  will  give  to  all  those  presenting  jiroiier 
credentials  a  card  certifying  membership  in  the  congress. 

•Art.  11.  .All  the  members  of  the  congress  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  its 
sessions,  take  part  in  the  dLsemssion,  and  receive  a  copy  of  the  publications  which 
may  lx;  issued  by  the  committee  on  organization. 

Art.  12.  .Americans  prominent  in  the  field  of  science  may  be  made  honorary 
memlx'rs  of  the  Third  Pan  .American  Scientific  Congress,  should  the  congress 
desire  to  confer  this  honor  upon  them. 

.Art.  1,3.  Not  more  than  three  days  prior  to  the  official  inauguration  of  the 
congress,  it  shall  meet  in  preparatory  sessions  to  elect  its  governing  board,  as 
well  as  the  honorary  presidents  and  vice  presidents,  designating  also  the  honorary 
members.  The  presiding  officers  of  these  sessions  shall  be  the  executive 
committee  of  the  committee  on  organization. 

.Art.  14.  The  congress  shall  hold  plenary  sessions,  including  the  .special  opening 
and  closing  sessions. 

The  sections  and  subsections  shall  hold  separately  or  together  the  sessions 
which  they  consider  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  submitted  to 
them. 
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Art.  15.  Papers  for  the  congress  shall  be  received  up  to  October  1,  1924. 
.\uthors  whose  papers  are  not  submitted  by  that  time  should  send  to  the  secretary 
general  by  the  date  named  the  title  and  a  r4s»im4  of  their  respective  papers. 

.\rt.  16.  Each  paper  presented  to  the  congress  should  have  attached  a  rdsum4 
not  exceeding  1,500  words  in  length. 

.\rt.  17.  The  official  languages  of  the  congress  shall  be  Spanish,  French, 
English,  and  Portuguese. 

.\rt.  18.  Upon  the  initiation  of  the  work  of  the  congress,  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  formed,  composed  of  the  president  of  the  congrt'ss,  the  secretary 
general,  and  the  presidents  of  the  official  delegations  of  the  participating  nations 
or  the  persons  ehosen  to  represent  them. 

.Art.  19.  The  executive  committee,  in  consultation  with  the  pre.sidents  of  the 
sections,  shall  propose  the  conclusions  to  lie  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  congress. 
It  shall  also  sugge.st  the  .seat  of  the  next  congress. 

.Art.  20.  In  this  committee  a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
pas.sage  of  a  resolution,  each  nation  having  one  vote. 

.Art.  21.  The  committee  may  appoint  subcommittees  of  its  members  and  shall 
present  the  final  report  for  adoption  bj’  the  congress,  this  report  to  lx?  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by  the  secretary  general. 

In  this  important  congress,  as  in  its  two  memorable  predecessors, 
distinguished  delegates  will  assemble  from  all  the  Republics  composing 
the  Pan  American  Union,  delegates  who  will  represent  not  only  their 
respective  nations  but  also  that  international  world  of  the  spirit 
common  to  all.  Congregated  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  institutions  of  learning  on  this  hem¬ 
isphere.  united  by  a  common  love  of  truth,  results  of  great  significance 
may  be  confidently  expected  from  the  exchange  of  thoughts,  plans, 
experience,  and  hopes  on  the  part  of  these  protagonists  of  scientific 
thought  to  the  end  that  the  Third  Scientific  Congress  will  mark  a 
new  and  shining  milestone  in  the  history  of  intellectual  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  this  continent. 
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RKADEKS  of  the  Bulletin  who  recall  that  the  American 
Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  Haiti  was  oi^anized  at  Port-au- 
Prince  in  March,  1923,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
very  live  international  organization,  in  addition  to  numerous 
other  activities,  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  series  of  bulletins, 
three  of  which  have  already  appeareil. 

Bulletin  No.  1,  published  in  November,  1923,  included  a  general 
outline  of  the  geographical,  geological,  and  climatic  features  of  Haiti 
with  notes  on  the  population,  language,  and  government  of  the 
Republic. 

Bulletin  No.  2  included  general  information  for  travelers,  passport 
requirements,  hotels,  etc.,  and  special  information  for  commercial 
travelers  and  those  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Haiti.  Notes  on  the 
finances  of  Haiti  and  a  review  of  the  national  debts  were  also  included. 
The  Haitian-American  treaty,  the  additional  act  of  1917,  and  the 
protocol  of  1919  were  printed  in  full  in  the  appendix. 

Bulletin  No.  3  is  devoted  to  a  general  survej'  of  the  commerce  of 
Haiti  since  the  American  intervention  and  includes  also  a  brief  outline 
of  the  economic  conditions  in  French  colonial  times.  Tables  of  foreign 
trade,  imports  and  exports,  and  notes  on  these  tables  are  also 
included. 

From  the  January  issue  the  table  on  page  387,  based  on  the  original 
figures  of  the  Receiver  General  of  ('ustoms,  is  taken. 

Following  the  plan  outlined  in  the  introduction  of  the  second 
bulletin,  the  editor  proposes  to  devote  the  early  issues  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  to  material  that  will  constitute  a  commercial  handbook  of  the 
Republic. 
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THK  attention  of  visitors  to  the  picturesque  city  of  Montevideo 
is  at  once  drawn  to  tlie  many  l)eautiful  edifices  which  adorn 
the  Uru{;uayan  capital,  of  an  architecture  at  once  suitable, 
dignified,  and  of  artistic  merit.  This  high  level  of  lesthetic 
excellence  in  Government  and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  in 
many  private  structures,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plans 
are  invariably  the  work  of  competent  architects,  often  the  result  of 
open  competition,  and  that  the  architect  is  also  very  often  the 
constructor. 

A  notable  example  of  a  competitive  award  is  the  new  customhouse, 
opened  not  long  ago  to  Uruguayan  architects  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  the  reproduction 
in  these  columns  of  the  stately  design  which  received  the  first  award. 

Another  striking  e.xample  of  the  result  of  an  architectural  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  magnificent  building  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
Jockey  Club  on  Avenida  14  de  Julio  in  Montevideo.  The  prize 
winner  in  this  case  was  Prof.  Jose  P.  Carre,  who  U>  years  ago  was 
brought  from  France  bj*  the  Government  to  head  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  then  part  of  the  (\>llege  of  Engineering,  but  n(»w  a  separate 
school  and  still  under  Professor  Carry’s  able  supervision. 

Plans  and  sketches  for  the  building  in  question  show  conclusively 
that  Professor  Carr^  has  been  eminently  successful  in  evolving  an 
imposing  and  beautiful  design  marked  by  harmony  and  elegance  of 
detail.  The  principal  facade  has  great  dignity  of  style,  while  the 
interior,  although  rich  in  sumptuous  ornament,  preserves  a  simplicity 
of  treatment  which,  as  Professor  Carre  sought,  makes  it  the  logical 
complement  of  the  architectural  features,  emphasizing  rather  than 
concealing  the  latter. 

Im  }fan<irta,  one  of  the  principal  dailies  of  Montevideo,  thus 
describes  the  club: 

From  the  vestibule  one  enters  the  Rreat  hall,  floored  in  varicolored  marbles, 
lighted  by  a  series  of  stained  glass  windows,  handsome  electric  fixtures  in  the 
vaultcfl  recesses  of  its  beamed  ceiling  providing  ample  facilities  for  artificial  light. 


Courtesy  of  Ls  MaAsns.  Montevideo. 

NEW  HOME  OF  THE  JOCKEY  CLCB  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  architect's  drawing  of  the  building  which  will  l)c  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  Uruguayan  capital. 
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'«>urtc8y  of  MaAanii.  Montevideo. 

THE  JOCKEY'  CLCB  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

Left:  The  great  hall,  from  which  the  grand  stairway  leads  to  the  main  floor.  Right:  The  reception  salon,  the  most  ornate  room  in  the  building. 
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From  this  hall  the  grand  staircase  leads  to  the  main  floor,  which  includes  the  great 
reception  salon,  the  most  magnificent  room  in  the  building,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
carried  through  several  floors.  The  floor  is  of  parcpiet,  while  the  capitals  and  bases 
of  the  lofty  marble  columns  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  ones  supporting  the  balconies 
are  of  bronze.  Beautiful  overhead  lights  still  further  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
ceiling  decorations  of  stained  gla.ss  and  enamel. 

The  club  includes  an  extraordinarily  ornate,  even  sumptuous,  gymnasium 
{Salon  dc  Annan),  70  feet  long  by  33  feet  wide,  which  extends  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  building,  and  which  is  roofed  by  two  domes  joined  by  a  great  arch 
united  to  the  walls  by  side  vaulting,  ornamented  at  intervals  by  .stained-glass 
lights,  .\nother  original  and  highly  decorative  arrangement  of  lights  marks  the 
domes.  This  entire  .salon  is  to  be  wainscoted  with  richly  carved  wood. 

The  new  home  of  the  Jockey  Club  of  Montevideo,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  brief  description,  will  be  a  noteworthy  addition  to 
the  many  architectural  attractions  of  the  Uruguayan  capital,  and 
may  well  challenge  comparison  with  similar  structures  located  in 
other  capitals  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 


AUGKXTIXA. 

Caxxed  meat  export. — C’anned  meat  exports  for  11  months  of 
1923,  January  to  November,  inclusive,  totaled  1,945,272  eases  of 
approximately  30  kilos  each  and  were  exported  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  897,379  cases;  France,  138,909  cases;  Belgium,  138,058 
cases;  United  States,  87,854  cases;  Holland,  172,410  cases;  Germany, 
369,  054  cases;  Sweden  and  Nonvay,  9,984  cases;  Japan,  64,651  cases; 
South  Africa,  11,248  cases;  Canada,  12,455  cases;  and  Italy,  32,024 
cases;  the  balance  going  in  small  amounts  to  various  countries. 

Aroextixe  industrial  EXPOSITION'. — In  order  to  bring  to  public 
notice  the  development  of  manufacturing  in  the  country,  the  Union 
IndustriiU  Argentina  has  decided  to  hold  in  the  latter  half  of  1924 
a  national  industrial  exposition  for  which  it  will  solicit  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  Government. 

Rural  cooperatives. — The  specialists  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  located  at  interior  points  of  the  Republic  are  actively  encour¬ 
aging  the  formation  of  rural  cooperatives.  The  local  agronomist  of 
Rio  Cuarto,  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  organized  a  cooperative 
assembly,  |to  which  the  Federacion  Agraria  de  Rosario  and  9  co¬ 
operatives  not  affiliated  with  the  Federacion  were  in\’ited  to  discuss 
the  establishment  of  seed-raising  stations;  the  direct  sale  of  crops; 
the  installation  of  threshing  machinery;  the  classification  of  grain  for 
seed  and  market;  the  establishment  of  cooperative  banks;  and  the 
best  utilization  of  the  free  services  of  the  local  gcn'ernment  agrono¬ 
mists  for  the  benefit  of  farmers. 


ROUVIA. 

Exports  during  the  fir.st  .six  months  of  1923. — According  to 
figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
value  of  the  articU's  exported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923 
was  as  follows: 

:«»2 
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Articles. 

Livestock - 

Foods  and  itcveraRes.. 

Tin _ 

Copper . . 

Antimony - 

Bismuth . . 

Lead _ 

Zinc _ _ 

Rubber _ _ 

Hides  and  furs _ 

Wool _ 

Coca  leaves . . 

Other  raw  materials... 
Manufactured  articles 

Gold  ore . . . 

Silver  ore . . . 

Silver  money _ 


Value  In  bolivianos. 
61,  490.  00 
244,  364.  20 
33,  021,  080.  33 

3,  056,  047.  55 

82,  853.  75 
858,  522.  58 
718,  485.  68 
23,  400.  00 

1,  073,  535.  39 
95,  688.  28 
124,  757.  91 
412,  936.  50 
8,  247.  80 
196,  078.  74 
12,  590.  62 

4,  273,  614.  64 

10,  235.  50 


Total . . . . . . .  44,  273,  929.  47 

Cant  ELLATiox  of  the  match  monopoly  contract. — See  page  406. 
Tax  on  mining  profits. — See  page  406. 

P.ARCEL  POST  INSURANCE. — See  page  407. 

Tax  on  indu.strial  and  commercial  profits. — ^See  page  407. 


BRAZIL. 

Foreign  particip.vtion  in  IJraziu-an  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment. — The  following  table  shows  the  participation  of  foreign 
and  national  elements  in  the  agricultural  development  of  Brazil, 
according  to  figures  of  the  national  agricultural  census,  taken  in 
September,  1920; 


1 

Numlier  of 
rural  land¬ 
holders. 

Area  of 
land  held 
( hectares). 

Value  in 
milreis. 

Brazilian . i 

Italians . i 

Portuguese . ■ 

Spaniards . 

Iruguavans . i 

Germans . 

.Austrians . 

French . 

English . 

Russian . 

Argentine . 

Other  proprietors  (IncluilinK  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
governments) . 

545,88fi 

SA.im 

9,,Vi2 

4,720 

l,3t>o 

fi,887 

4,292 

33.'. 

no 

4,471 

197 

31,  A."® 

1 

14.5,002.392 
2,743,178 
3,029,383 
449,024 
763,883 
.545,413 
214,892 
103,973 
120,861 
197,  ,508 
12.5,401 

21,148,707 

8,263,478,:i86 
400,083,388 
259, 143,761 
77,  .525,  .507 
72,80.5,069 
09,187,127 
30,526,300 
14,6.54,182 
11,067,098 
20,260,337 
9,353,1.50 

1,273,858,320 

Immigrants  in  S.\o  Paulo. — The  number  of  immigrants  lodged 
in  the  Sao  Paulo  State  immigrant  hospice  during  the  first  half  of  1923 

was  19,371,  of  whom  6,602  received  a  subsidy  for  the  journey  to 
Sio  Paulo,  8,421  were  unsubsidized,  and  4,348  were  returning  to  the 
State  after  an  absence. 
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Railway  appropriations. — Amonfi  the  funds  recently  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  use  of  railroads  is  the  sum  of  8.272,70.5  francs,  to  be 
employed  for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  the  lines  under  con¬ 
struction  on  the  Federal  railway  system  rented  to  the  Eastern 
Brazilian  Railway. 

The  amount  of  3,27.5,000  milreis  was  also  appropriated  for  the 


Central  Railroad  of  Brazil,  divided  as  follows; 

Milreis. 

Double  track  oii  the  SSo  Paulo  branch . . .  1,  (MK),  000 

Double  track  on  suburban  section  between  .\lfre<lo  Maia  and  SSo 

Mathcus _ _ _ _ _  125.000 

Improvements  in  tracks,  new  buildings,  etc . . 6.  (KK),  000 

Elimination  of  suburban  grade  crossings _ _ _  7.50,  000 

Continuation  of  improvements  in  engine  shops  of  interior  and  north¬ 
ern  section  and  of  con.struction  of  shops  in  Bello  Horizonte,  etc .  SOO,  000 


Exports. — Brazilian  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1923 
reached  a  total  of  1, til  1,936  metric  tons,  valued  at  2,195,378  contos 
of  reis,  an  increase  of  84,638  metric  tons  and  649,479  contos  over 
those  for  the  same  period  of  1922.  Increases  were  noted  in  the 
following  products;  Bananas,  canned  and  frozen  meat,  leather, 
hides,  tallow,  sugar,  rubber,  cacao,  coffee,  beans,  fruit,  oil-producing 
seeds,  woods,  and  millet.  The  following  products  declined;  Wool, 
jerked  beef,  manganese,  cotton,  rice,  carnauha  wax,  manioc  flour, 
tobacco,  Paraguayan  tea  (matte)  and  oils. 

C'o.MMissioN  ox  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. — The  Commission  on 
investigating  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Brazil,  composed  of 
Senators  Paulo  de  Frontin  and  Lauro  Muller  and  Deputies  Prado 
Lopes  and  Augusto  de  Lima,  reported  late  in  1923  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  It  recommended  certain  steps  which  it  deems  practi¬ 
cable,  unprejudicial  tt)  existing  companies  and  investments,  and  not 
compromising  for  the  future.  After  advising  that  certain  subsidies 
be  continued,  it  suggested  that  the  Government  should  foster  the 
construction  of  three  steel  plants,  each  having  an  annual  production 
of  .50,000  metric  tons,  in  the  Rio  Doce  Valley,  the  Paraopeba  Valley, 
and  the  Santa  Catharina  coal  region.  The  person  or  company 
erecting  such  plants  should  he  Brazilian  and  should  have  an  accessible 
iron  or  coal  mine.  The  report  sets  forth  in  some  detail  the  special 
privileges  which  it  recommends  should  be  granted  to  such  plants. 

Patents  and  trade-marks. — See  page  407. 

CHILE. 

Nitrate. — Caliche,  the  organ  of  the  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Nitrate  Institute,  gives  the  following  figures  in  its  November,  1923, 
number; 
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1 

Production. 

Exporta¬ 

tion. 

Metric  j 
quintaU. 
6,607,827 
l.i,  l.'i2,574 

!  Metric 
quintain. 
6,919,077 
17,705,211 

Visible  stocks,  October  31, 1923: 

Metric  quintals. 


On  the  coast  (estimate<l) .  10,013, 100 

In  Europe  and  Egypt .  4,7B.‘>,880 


Beet  sugar. — Tlic  Govcrnmont  commission  appointed  to  study 
the  possiliilities  of  establishing  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Chile 
reported  favorably,  basing  its  position  on  the  facts  that  there  are 
many  sections  suitable  for  beet  raising,  that  fuel  for  refineries  is 
cheap  and  plentiful  in  such  districts,  and  that  there  is  a  good  market 
for  the  product.  The  committee  believes  that  the  future  industry 
should  be  protected  by  increased  customs  duties  and  by  other 
Government  aid. 


COLOMBIA. 

Electric  light  plant  in  Bucaramaxga. — The  Electric  Light  Co. 
of  Bucaramanga  has  inaugurated  a  new  hydroelectric  plant  to 
increase  the  light  and  energy  supplied  to  industrial  establishments. 

International  Congress  of  Coffee  Growers. — By  an  executive 
decree  the  International  Congress  of  Coffee  Growers,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  in  Cartagena,  beginning  January  20,  1924,  was 
postponed  until  May  1  of  this  year. 

Aerial  transportation  in  Colombia. — The  Colombian-German 
Aerial  Transport  Co.  has  started  a  new  service  between  Meilellm, 
Barranquilla,  and  Cali.  This  line  complements  the  route  covered 
by  the  company  along  the  Magdalena  Kiver,  between  Girardot  and 
Barranquilla.  Other  lines  will  shortly  be  inaugurated  in  the  Provinces 
of  Santander  and  Boyaca,  so  that  during  the  year  1924  commercial 
aviation  routes  will  unite  the  principal  sections  of  the  country  and 
shorten  the  time  for  the  journey  from  interior  points  to  the  coast 
and  to  foreign  countries. 

By  Air  to  the  Heart  of  the  Andes,  an  article  by  Blair  Niles  in  the 
February  1924,  issue  of  Harper's  Honthly  Magazine,  describes  a 
thrilling  hydroplane  trip  up  the  Magdalena. 

Wireless  telegraph. — An  executive  decree  issued  recently 
establishes  the  combined  service  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines 
and  the  wireless  telegraph  stations  administered  by  the  Marconi 
Co.  at  Bogota,  Medellin,  Barranquilla,  Cali,  and  Cucuta.  Bogota, 
Facatativa,  Fusagasuga,  Ibagu6,  Girardot,  Zipaquird,  Ubate,  Chi- 
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(|iiin<|uira,  Veloz,  ScK’om).  and  Tunja  will  he  in  eoininunication  with 
the  wireless  station  of  Bogotii;  Medellin,  Puerto  Berrio,  Kio  Negro 
(Antioc|uia),  Marinilla,  Salamina  (Caldas),  Sonson,  Manizales,  Quihdo, 
Honda,  Kiosucio,  Jerico  (Antiocjuia),  Caceres,  and  Zaragoza  will  have 
as  their  central  the  wireless  station  of  Medellin:  for  Cali,  Popayan, 
Pahnita,  Buya,  jTulua,  Cartago,  Buenaventura,  Sevilla  (Valle),  and 
Cumbre  the  central  will  be  the  wireless  station  at  Cali;  Cucuta, 
Pamplona,  Chiniicota,  Salazar,  Oceana,  Bucarainanga,  and  San  Gil 
will  have  as  their  central  the  Cucuta  wireless  station;  and  for 
Barranipiilla,  Banco,  Magangu^,  Calamar,  Cartagena,  Carmen 
(Bolivar),  Monpos,  and  Ci^naga  (Magdalena)  the  central  will  be 
the  station  at  Barran(|uilla. 


COSTA  RICA. 

Sample  fair.  Salvatlor  has  invited  ('osta  Kica  to  participate 
in  her  International  Sample  Fair  to  be  held  from  July  15  to  August 
15.  1924,  in  San  Salvador,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of 
Interior,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  National  Office  of 
Commercial  Kelations.  Duties  and  freights  on  samples  are  to  be 
reducetl.  As  this  is  the  first  Central  American  sample  fair,  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  Costa  Rica  with  exhibitions  of  her  national  products  is 
eagerly  sought. 

Wireless  stations. — Radio  transmitting  and  receiving  stations 
are  increasing  in  Costa  Rica.  The  first  station  for  receiving  messages, 
according  to  the  Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  was  to  be  set  up  in  1914,  but 
due  to  tbe  war,  the  project  was  abandoned.  In  1916  the  Normal 
School  of  Heredia  received  a  wireless  message  from  a  citizen  an¬ 
nouncing  his  arrival  by  a  certain  ship.  Station  No.  12,  whose  call 
letters  are  MAC,  is  a  transmitting  and  receiving  station  and  will 
doubtless  soon  give  a  regular  news  service.  Other  experimental 
stations  are  being  established,  some  of  them  built  b}’  their  owners 
and  others  imported. 

CUBA. 

New  road. — C'ongress  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  town  of  Velazco,  tlirough  Yaya, 
Vega  de  Mano,  Bejuf|uero,  and  Canal,  to  connect  with  the  Puerto 
Padre-Chaparra  road. 

ECUADOR. 

Care  of  highways. — In  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
highways  in  and  around  Quito  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Council 
issued  an  order  that  all  timber  hauled  over  these  roads  must  be  carried 
on  rollers,  and  that  these  must  conform  with  the  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  trucks,  or  else  a  special  permit  should  be  obtained  from  the 
council.  Trucks  having  a  capacity  of  8  (juintals  or  more  must  be 
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equipped  with  tires  at  least  G  centimeters  wide,  and  those  havin"  a 
capacity  of  12  quintals  must  use  tires  of  at  least  7^  centimeters. 

National  industry. — A  eanninj;  factory  for  preserving  fruits  has 
been  established  in  Latacunga.  The  goods  which  have  already  been 
placed  on  the  market  have  proved  to  be  of  excellent  (piality. 

Tax  on  indu.strial  and  commercial  sales. — See  page  40S. 


GUATE.MAL.V. 

Railroad  (Ferrocarril  de  los  .Vltos). — The  Government  of 
Guatemala  has  granted  a  contract  [for  the  completion  in  30  months 
of  the  Ferrocarril  de  los  .\ltos  (Los  Altos  Railroad).  The  city 
of  Quezaltenango  is  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the  earh* 
completion  of  the  railroad. 

Americans  take  motion  pictures  in  Guatemal^v. — American 
motion-picture  men  are  making  educational  films  in  Guatemala  City 
and  .Vntigua  for  use  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  They  expect  also  to  take 
views  of  Quirigua  and  the  ruins  of  Copan. 

Automobile  line  to  San  Salv.\dor. — The  first  trip  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  service  over  the  new  road  between  Guatemala  City  and  San 
Salvador  was  made  December  28,  1923. 

HAITI. 

Public  Works. — .\n  extraordinary  credit  of  675,000  gourdes  has 
been  granted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  complete  the 
highway  between  Lascahobas  and  Ilinche,  and  from  the  last-named 
place  to  Belladere. 

HONDURAS. 

Launch  service.  Gulf  ok  Fonseca. — .V  new  gasoline  launch 
accommodating  40  persons  is  now  running  on  passenger  service  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  between  .Vmapala,  La  Union,  and  San  Lorenzo. 

.MEXICO. 

Trade  conference  po.stponed. — The  United  States-Mexico 
Trade  Conference,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Mexico  ('ity 
February  11-15,  1924,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

Paving  in  Mexico  ('ity. — During  1923  pavements  measuring 
421,897  square  meters  Mere  laid  or  repaired,  and  34. .532  meters  of 
cement  sidewalks  M'ere  constructed,  the  total  cost  of  all  the  work 
being  1,317,208  pesos. 

Kxportation  of  petroleu.m. — According  to  official  figures, 
petroleum  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  Mere  17,827,068 
cubic  meters  (111,775,716  barrels),  valued  at  391,128,033  pesos, 
against  24,969,237  cubic  meters  (156„557.11S  barrels),  valued  at 
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586,373,246  pesos,  in  the  same  period  of  1922.  This  reduction,  says 
the  Revista  de  Hacienda,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  partial  exhaustion 
of  the  rich  oil  fields  of  the  south. 

Homesteads. — From  .\ugust  2,  1923,  when  President  ()breg6n 
issued  the  decree  permitting  Mexicans  to  take  up  Government  land 
for  homesteads,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  573,409  hectares  were  claimed 
by  3,755  persons.  The  largest  extent  of  homesteads  taken  is  in  the 
State  of  Durango. 

Indioene  ixorsTRiEs. — .Vt  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  ])crmanent  exhibition  of  pniducts  of  iiuligene  industries, 
such  as  pottery,  embroideries,  purses,  and  articles  made  of  willow 
or  marble,  has  been  installed  in  the  building  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  Mexico  ('ity.  Wholesale  or  retail  purchases  may  be 
made  there,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  native  workers  in  order  to 
support  them  while  they  are  engaged  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
education. 

Successful  cooperative. — A  coojierative  society  formed  in  May, 
1923,  to  exploit  tw'o  ami  a  lialf  lots  of  the  common  land  of  a  vilhige 
in  Durango  has  had  a  most  successful  year.  After  preliminary  work 
on  the  land,  which  was  uncultivated  and  parti}’  wooded,  cotton 
was  planted,  the  value  of  its  yield  being  calculated  at  125,000  pesos. 
This  will  mean  a  profit  of  about  61,000  pesos  for  the  cooperative, 
after  pai'ing  all  expenses,  including  those  for  machinery.  The 
Comision  Monetaria  assisted  the  cooperative  by  a  loan  of  25,000 
pesos. 

Importation  of  stock  and  products  of  animal  origin. — See 
page  409. 

NICARAGUA. 

Banana  industry  in  Bluefields  Department. — According 
to  a  report  published  in  La  Voz  del  Atldntico  one  fruit  company  W'hich 
has  no  plantations  buys  bananas  for  export  from  natives  at  fixed 
rates  for  bunches  of  certain  sizes  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  at  slightly  lower  rates  for  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  top 
price  for  a  bunch  of  nine  hands  being  60  cents.  Tjie  capital  of  this 
company  in  Nicaragua  is  said  to  amount  to  some  8200,000.  The 
paper  states  that  another  company  which  is  also  exporting  bananas 
has  invested  about  $2,000,000  in  Nicaragua.  It  operates  23  vessels, 
the  large  ones  being  used  for  transporting  the  fruit  to  Now  Orleans. 

La  Cruz,  the  center  of  the  banana  trade  from  up-river  plantations, 
is  the  most  important  towTi  in  the  Rfo  Grande  district.  Having  a 
few  years  ago  but  100  inhabitants  it  now  has  over  500,  business  being 
attracted  to  the  settlement  where  the  money  of  laborers  on  the 
plantations  is  circulating. 
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PANAMA. 


Free  land  on  Gatun  L.vke. — Tlie  Government  of  Panamn  is  sur- 
veyin"  28.")  lots  of  25  acres  each  on  its  national  land  reserve  adjoinino; 
Gatlin  Lake,  to  he  "iven  free  to  Panamans  who  will  use  them  for 
agricultural  purposes.  It  is  thought  by  one  of  the  local  banana 
planlci's  that  the  land  will  be  worth  about  $300  per  acre  for  planting 
bananas. 

Highway  .vgreement  with  the  I’nited  States.  -An  agreement 
between  the  I’nited  States  Government  ami  the  Government  of 
Panama  has  been  signed,  by  which  the  American  Government  will 
surface  the  highway  between  Las  Sabanas  police  station  and  Tapia 
with  cement,  build  and  surface  with  macadam  a  roail  from  Tapia 
to  Pacora,  and  build  a  concrete  highway  from  Araijan  to  “F^l  C’reo,” 
passing  through  La  Chorrera.  The  I’nited  States  Government  has 
alsi»  agreed  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  canal  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and 
another  bridge  across  the  Caimito  River  at  La  (’horrera.  In  return 
for  this  liighway  construction  the  Panaman  Government  has  conceded 
the  right  of  transit  for  the  American  Army  over  all  Panaman  roads, 
which  it  promises  to  keep  in  good  order,  and  also  will  allow  the 
United  States  Goveniment  to  place  telegraph  poles  along  all  high¬ 
ways.  The  Government  of  the  I’nited  States  reciprocates  by  granting 
rights  over  Canal  Zone  roads  to  Panama.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
Jan.  16,  1924.) 

PARAGUAY. 


i 


:i 


Scientific  cotto.v  experiment  section. — Congress  has  approved 
a  measure  providing  that  a  scientific  cotton  experiment  section  be 
established  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Asuncion,  to  study  seed, 
soil,  diseases,  and  all  other  questions  relating  to  cotton  growing. 
The  section  was  reported  as  ready  to  begin  experiments  in  February, 
1924. 

Beef  extract. — From  April  18  to  November  30,  1923,  a  company 
established  at  Zeballos-cue  paid  about  850,000  Argentine  pesos,  or 
15,937,500  Paraguayan  pesos,  for  26,000  head  of  Paraguayan  cattle 
from  which  beef  extract  was  made  for  export  to  Europe.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  10,346  head  of  its  own  cattle 
and  1,164  purchased  in  Argentina. 

Demand  for  Paraguayan  medicinal  plants. — The  Paraguayan 
consular  representative  in  Munich  has  written  that  there  is  an 
association  in  that  city  desirous  of  buying  direct  from  Paraguayan 
producers  vegetable  products  for  medicinal  or  industrial  use,  such  as 
castor  beans,  annatto  seeds,  and  eucalyptus  leaves. 

Orange  trees. — The  land  oflice,  in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of 
economic  development  of  colonized  lands,  is  gathering  statistics 
on  the  orange  trees  throughout  tlie  Republic.  In  16  colonies  there 
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are  369,054  orange  trees,  while  there  are  15  more  colonies  yet  to  be 
heard  from.  The  director  of  the  land  ofiice  has  prepared  a  pamphlet 
on  oranjje  cultivation  which  he  is  distributing  free  to  colonists 
wishing  to  raise  this  fruit.  Many  Paraguayan  oranges  are  exported 
to  Argentina. 

('OMMUNITY  ACTION'  FOR  DESTRUCTION  OF  ANTS. — Some  time  ago  a 
league  of  agriculturists  of  Tuj'ucua  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  ysau,  or  destructive  ant,  which  ruins  crops,  fruits, 
and  garden  produce.  A  similar  league  has  been  formed  in  Zavala-cud. 
It  is  reported  that  the  departmental  commissions  for  agricultural 
defense  are  also  assisting  in  ridding  the  country  of  these  ants. 

PERU. 

Wool  and  sugar  production. — The  total  production  of  alpaca 
wool  for  1923  is  reported  as  67,000  Spanish  quintals  (1  Spanish  qumtal 
equals  101.2  pounds).  The  entire  amount  was  exported.  Sheep  wool 
grown  the  same  year  is  given  as  50,000  quintals,  of  which  30,000 
quintals  were  exported. 

The  total  production  of  sugar  for  1923  is  given  as  310,000  metric 
tons,  of  w'hich  260,000  tons  were  exported.  {Commerce  Heporis, 
February  4,  1924.) 

SALVADOR. 

Salvaior-Guate.mala  highway. — On  November  22,  1923,  a  trial 
automobile  trip  was  made  from  Santa  Ana,  Salvador,  to  GuatemaU 
City.  It  is  reported  that  regular  automobile  service  for  passengen 
will  soon  be  arranged,  now'  that  the  highway  is  reatly  for  use.  (Se« 
page  397.) 

Kadio-telephone  receiving  .station. — The  Government  of  Sal¬ 
vador  has  presented  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  a  radio-telephone 
receiving  station,  taken  to  the  neighboring  Republic  hy  an  expert 
who  installed  it  in  Guatemala  City. 

URUGUAY. 

Population. — According  to  the  estimates  of  the  general  ofiice  of 
statistics,  the  population  of  Uruguay  on  December  31,  1923,  was 
approximately  1,603,000.  The  increase  for  the  year  was  placed  at 
somewhat  more  than  38,000  inhabitants,  the  figure  for  1922  being 
1,564,620.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Montevideo,  the  capital, 
is  about  418,000. 

VENEZUELA. 

Dock  at  Puerto  Cabello. — The  wooden  dock  at  Puerto  Cabello 
has  been  provided  with  concrete  flooring  capable  of  sustaining  6,000 
kilos  per  square  meter.  The  dock,  w'hich  is  500  meters  long,  is  now 
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provided  with  sufficient  warehouses  and  other  necessities  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  large  vessels. 

Roads. — The  Universal  of  Caracas  on  December  31, 1923,  published 
%  photograph  of  a  section  of  the  highway  from  Barquisimeto  to 
Carora  in  the  State  of  Lara,  and  one  of  the  Iscaragua  section  of  the 
Valera-Timotes  road,  connecting  the  States  of  M6rida  and  Trujillo, 
which  have  recently  been  put  into  good  condition. 

The  Zamora  State  Government  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
40-kilometer  road  from  the  town  of  Guanare,  capital  of  the  State,  to 
aonnect  the  districts  of  Acriagua  and  Tur^n.  It  is  reported  that 
work  has  already  been  begun. 

Caruao  electric  plant. — A  German  geologist  has  recently 
returned  to  Germany  after  having  made  a  survey  of  the  site  of  the 
futiu-e  electric  plant  to  be  erected  at  Caruao.  The  German  firm  for 
which  the  surveys  were  made  is  to  submit  bids  on  the  construction. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
^  k  /  .  AFFAIRS  i.'  ^ 


ARGENTINA. 

Municipauty  OF  Buenos  Aires  obtains  loan. — A  loan  of 
$8,490,000  was  obtained  by  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  New  York 
in  January  last.  The  bonds  bear  6^  per  cent  interest  and  will  run 
for  3H  years,  maturing  July  1,  1955.  The  bonds  are  the  direct 
obligation  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  city  pledges  its  full 
faith  and  credit  for  the  punctual  payments  of  the  loan  service.  A 
cumulative  annual  sinking  fimd,  payable  semiannually,  will  retire 
all  bonds  at  or  before  maturity.  Tliis  loan  is  part  of  an  issue  of 
100,000,000  pesos  paper,  authorized  by  the  city  council  of  Buenos 
Aires  on  August  17,  1923,  of  which  sum  the  amount  of  80,000,000 
pesos  was  placed  internally;  the  balance  of  20,000,000  pesos  is 
sepresented  by  this  issue. 

The  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  expended  for  hospitals,  public 
lighting  and  power,  improvement  and  enlargement  of  parks  and 
other  public  works. 

Offered  at  96i  per  cent  and  interest,  the  bonds  will  yield  over 
6.75  per  cent  to  maturity. 

New  Argentine  loan  offered  in  United  States. — ^A  new  issue 
of  140,000,000  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the  Government  of  Argen- 
86074— 24— Bull.  4 - 6 
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tina  was  offered  in  the  United  States  early  in  January  last.  The 
bonds  bear  6  per  cent  interest,  and  will  mature  on  September  1,  1957. 
The  proceeds  of  the  issue  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  short 
term  notes  of  the  Argentine  Republic  offered  in  September,  1923, 
to  the  amoimt  of  $55,000,000,  which  mature  on  March  1,  1924.  The 
difference  between  the  latter  sum  and  the  present  loan  will,  it  is 
understood,  be  made  up  from  other  sources.  The  Government  cove¬ 
nants  that  if,  while  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  present  loan  remain  out¬ 
standing,  the  Government  shall  create  or  guarantee  any  loan  or 
bonds  secured  by  lien  on  any  of  its  revenues  or  assets,  the  bonds  of 
the  present  loan  shall  be  secured  equally  and  ratably  with  such  other 
loan  or  bonds.  The  bonds  were  offered  at  96^  per  cent  and  accrued 
interest,  to  peld  6^  per  cent  to  maturity. 


BRAZIL.  |i 

I'i 

Financial  mission  to  Brazil. — financial  mission  composed  of  li 
men  high  in  the  banking  and  financial  world  of  Great  Britain  left  I 
England  on  December  14  last  for  Brazil,  on  the  invitation  of  the  j 

Brazilian  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  economic  and  | 

financial  survey  of  the  latter  country.  The  mission  consists  of  the  ' 
Right  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Montague,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Sir  Charles  Addis,  a  | 
Director  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  Chairman  of  the  London  I 
Committee  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank;  Lord  Lovat,  a  | 
distinguished  financier  and  cotton  expert:  and  Mr.  Hartley  Withers,  |! 
a  noted  economist  and  financial  writer,  and  formerly  editor  of  the 
London  Economist.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  mission  will  |! 
consume  three  months,  during  which  time  consideration  will  be  given 
to  such  subjects  as  the  currency  and  exchange  problems,  trade  u 
balance,  customs  tariffs,  budget  deficits,  coffee  valorization,  the  pro-  1 
posed  agricultural  credit  bank,  and  national  economic  development  | 
in  cotton,  iron,  petroleum,  coal,  and  other  products.  i 

chile.  ^ 

Customs  revenue. — From  January  to  November,  1923,  inclusive,  j 
the  customs  collected  import  and  export  duties  to  the  amount  of  U 

126,949,078  gold  pesos  of  18d.,  an  increase  of  51,573,646  gold  pesos  j 

over  the  revenue  for  the  same  period  of  1922.  During  the  1923  period  j 

the  export  duties  on  nitrate  were  64,829,304  gold  pesos;  on  iodine,  j 

523,723  gold  pesos;  and  on  borax,  333,430  gold  pesos.  | 

Banking  and  financial  statistics. — A  detailed  statement  of  j 
balances  and  operations,  as  of  June  30,  1923,  for  the  banks  and 
branches  of  banks  operating  in  Chile  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Diario  Oficial  in  December  last,  and  is  on  file  in  the  Columbus 
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Memorial  Library  of  the  Fan  American  Union.  This  statement  was 
prepared  by  the  Bank  Inspection  Division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  is  accompanied  by  reports  of  the  paper  money  in 
circulation  and  of  the  gold  guarantee. 

Income  tax. — See  page  408. 

COLOMBIA. 

Loans  for  Medellin  and  Manizales. — The  municipality  of 
Medellin  has  approved  the  terms  of  the  $3,000,000  loan  negotiated 
with  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  This  money  will  be  used 
partly  for  amortization  of  a  previous  debt  and  partly  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  certain  municipal  enterprises.  The  annual  interest  on  this 
loan  is  8  per  cent  and  the  time  limit  for  redeeming  the  bonds  eight 
years. 

A  contract  made  by  the  municipality  of  Manizales  for  a  loan  of 
£12,000  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Government.  This  fund  will 
be  employed  in  building  a  modem  slaughterhouse. 

CUBA. 

National  debt. — The  state  of  the  national  debt  on  December 
31,  1923,  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Mercurio  of  Habana  for 
January  25,  1924:  *  • 


In  clrcuUUoQ. 

External  loan,  $35,000,000  at  5  per  cent,  1904,  Speyer  &  Co _ $20,  935,  500 

External  loan,  $16,500,000  at  4}  per  cent,  1909,  Speyer  &  Co _  14,  926,  000 

External  loan,  $10,000,000  at  5  per  cent,  1914,  J.  P.  Morgan  & 

Co . . .  8,305,000 

External  loan,  $50,000,000  at  51  per  cent,  1923,  J.  P.  Morgan  & 

Co .  49,  524,  000 


93,  690,  500 

Internal  loan,  1905,  at  5  per  cent  (army  expenses) _ _ _  8,  454,  300 

Extension  of  internal  loan,  1917,  at  5  per  cent  (ports) . .  4,  000,  000 

Treasury  bonds,  1917,  at  6  per  cent . . . .  6,  524,  800 


18,  979, 100 

External  loan . . . . . . .  93,  690,  500 

Internal  loan _  18,  979,  100 


112,  669,600 

Loan  to  sugar  company. — Bonds  of  the  Antilla  Sugar  Co. 
(Compaflfa  Azucarera  Antilla,  S.  A.),  operating  in  Cuba,  to  the 
value  of  $6,000,000  were  placed  on  the  New  York  market  in 
January  last.  The  bonds,  secured  by  a  direct  first-mortgage  lien 
on  the  fixed  assets  of  the  company,  including  lands,  factories,  rail¬ 
roads,  equipment,  etc.,  bear  7^  per  cent  interest  and  will  mature  on 
January  1,  1939.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  used  in  connection 
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with  the  acquisition  of  the  Tacajo  Sugar  Corporation  properties  and 
to  provide  additional  working  capital.  Offered  at  98  and  accrued 
interest,  the  bonds  are  estimated  to  net  a  yield  of  7.7  per  cent. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Budget  of  expenditures  for  1924. — The  expenditures  of  the 
Government  for  the  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1924,  are 
estimated  at  $5,595,620,  divided  as  follows: 


Executive  power . . .  $117,  020 

Interior  and  police .  1,  160,  228 

Foreign  relations.  . . . . .  63,  331 

Finance  and  commerce _ _ _ _ _  2,  987,  894 

Justice  and  public  instruction .  424,  436 

Agriculture  and  immigration .  82,  400 

Promotion  and  communications . . .  713,  111 

Sanitation  and  charity . . . . .  47,  200 


Total . . . . . .  5,595,620 


HONDURAS. 

1923-24  BUDGET. — The  budget  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1923-24 
estimates  the  receipts  at  9,204,243.98  pesos  of  which  4,459,908.33 
pesos  are  for  customs  receipts;  2,250^000  pesos,  monopolies;  384,000 
pesos,  stamped  paper;  293,000  pesos,  services;  1,267,335.65  pesos, 
sundry  revenues;  and  550,000  pesos,  special  revenues.  The  total 
expenditures  are  also  reckoned  at  9,204,243.98  pesos,  the  items  being: 
Department  of  Administration,  1,397,924.13  pesos;  Justice,  342,483 
pesos;  Foreign  Relations,  315,408.80  pesos;  Public  Instruction, 
807,470  pesos;  Interior,  1,651,882  pesos;  War,  2,173,543.79  pesos; 
Treasury,  1,308,747.26  pesos;  and  Public  Credit,  1,206,785  pesos. 
(Taken  from  the  Boletin  Legislaiivo,  October  15,  1923.) 


MEXICO. 

Public  debt  (jold  bonds. — On  December  28,  1923,  President 
Obregbn  authorized  the  issue  of  “  3  per  cent  gold  bonds  due  January 
2,  1943.”  These  bonds  of  the  public  debt  are  to  cover  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  paid  in  cash  for  current  interest  and  the  actual 
sum  for  which  such  interest  is  due  for  5  years,  beginning  January  2, 
1923,  in  accordance  with  the  debt  agreement  between  the  Executive 
and  the  International  CoHunittee  of  Bankers,  signed  June  16,  1922. 
Although  dated  January  2,  1923,  they  will  not  be  issued  until  1928, 
nor  will  they  bear  interest  until  then.  The  bonds  ivill  be  emitted  for 
18,923,272  Mexican,  gold  pesos,  $8,977,972  United  States  currency, 
£520,983  sterling,  and  315,635  marks  (D.  R.  W.),  said  amounts 
being  increased  if  necessary. 

Government  receipts. — See  page  409. 
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UBUOUAY. 

National  loan. — ^The  National  Council  of  Administration  has 
authorized  the  negotiation  of  an  internal  loan  of  15,000,000  pesos, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  part  to  cover  the  1921-22 
deficit,  some  obligations  of  1922-23,  and  especially  the  redemption  of 
various  outstanding  Treasury  bills.  The  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in 
denominations  of  5,000,  4,000,  and  1,000  pesos  each,  bearing  6^ 
per  cent  annual  interest  and  1  per  cent  annual  amortization. 
The  interest  payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in  Montevideo. 
{Commerce  Reports,  February  4,  1924.) 

Customs  receipts. — The  customs  revenues  collected  during  1923 
are  compared  with  those  of  1922  by  La  Manana,  Montevideo,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1924,  as  follows: 


Mmtht. 

1023 

1038 

Puo*. 
1,0*6,112.87 
804,611.66 
1,863,046.43 
000,703.17 
1,330,367.77 
1,163,476.70 
1,086,606.11 
1,380, 37A  30 
040,610.31 
1,300,382.13 
1,174,063.10 
1,144,03a  60 

Puoi. 

1,844,074.33 
1,137,800.00 
1,604,061.81 
1,760,664.10 
l,673,0eA43 
737,860.43 
1,113,717.03 
1,430,081.11 
1,463,384.06 
1,608,  OOa  06 
1,408,382.14 

>i,&30,ooaoo 

Iby . . . 

July . 

18,648,374.08 

16,030,636.04 

1  3,083,361.03 

ARGENTINA. 


Workers’  pensions. — Law  No.  11289  creates  Cajas  de  PrevisiSn 
Social,  or  annuities  and  pensions,  for  employees  and  workmen  of  the 
national  mercantile  marine,  industrial  establishments,  periodical 
press  and  graphic  arts,  and  mercantile  establishments.  The  funds 
instituted  by  virtue  of  this  law  assure  the  following  minimum  bene¬ 
fits  subject  to  the  conditions  to  be  established  in  the  organic  law:  (a) 
Ordinary  retired  pay;  (6)  pay  on  retirement  by  reason  of  incapacity 
for  work;  (c)  pension  for  employees  incapacitated  for  work  by 
reasons  incident  thereto ;  and  (d)  pensions  for  the  family  of  deceased 
employees  or  workmen. 
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The  capital  of  the  funds  is  to  be  formed  by  the  monthly  deduction 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  each  employee  or  workman  from  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  on  a  maximum  figure  of 
1,500  pesos  national  currency;  by  a  monthly  contribution  by  the 
employers  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  all  employees  and 
workmen  permanently  employed,  the  calculation  to  be  based  on 
1,500  pesos  as  the  maximum  salary;  some  other  specified  payments, 
and  the  interest  on  the  fimd.  The  law  prescribes  the  investments 
open  to  these  pension  funds. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  somewhat  similar  law  regarding  bank 
employees’  pensions  was  also  passed  last  year,  as  noted  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

BOLIVIA. 

Tax  on  mining  profits. — A  law  promulgated  November  30,  1923, 
stipulates  that  all  mining  enterprises  and  other  companies  so  engaged, 
in  whatsoever  form  they  may  be  constituted,  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax 
on  their  net  profits  as  shown  on  their  annual  balance  sheets  on 
December  31.  The  complete  text  of  this  law  appears  in  the  Boletin 
Comercial  of  December  2,  1923. 

The  rate  of  the  tax  is  graduated  from  4  per  cent  on  profits  between 
1  and  5  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  on  profits  of  150  per  cent  or  more. 

Cancellation  of  the  match-monopoly  contract. — 'The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  match  monopoly,  signed  April  20,  1909,  was  annulled 
by  an  executive  order  of  November  30,  1923.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  of  the  contract,  which  was  signed  for  a  term  of  20  years, 
had  not  yet  expired,  the  buildings,  machinery  and  other  equipment 
of  the  company  will  be  appraised,  and  the  net  value  divided  between 
the  Government  and  the  concessionaries.  The  Government  may 
acquire  the  concessionaries’  half  at  a  price  not  exceeding  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  established  by  the  appraisers. 

Pension  and  retirement  fund. — A  law  issued  November  30, 1923, 
establishes  a  retirement  and  pension  fund  for  Government  post- 
office  and  telegraph  employees,  the  same  law  providing  for  certain 
contributions  to  maintain  the  fund. 

Any  employee  after  10  years  of  continuous  service  has  a  right,  for 
a  period  of  4  years,  to  a  pension  of  2.4  per  cent  of  his  last  salary, 
multiplied  by  the  years  of  service  rendered;  for  15  years’  consecutive 
employment  he  is  eligible  for  a  pension,  granted  for  7  years,  equal  to 
2.5  per  cent  of  his  last  salary,  multiplied  by  the  years  of  service;  and 
for  20  years’  continuous  service  the  pension  authorized  is  2.7  per  cent 
of  the  last  salary,  multiplied  by  the  years  of  service. 

All  employees  who  have  worked  in  the  post  office  or  telegraph 
department  for  25  years  are  privileged  to  retire  with  a  pension.  'Those 
who  have  been  employed  for  25  consecutive  years  are  granted  a  pen- 
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sion  of  95  per  cent  of  their  last  salary,  and  those  who  have  rendered 
25  years’  intermittent  service  receive  75  per  cent  of  their  last  salary. 

Parcel  post  insurance. — In  order  to  safeguard  parcel  post 
packages  the  President  has  issued  a  decree  creating  an  internal  parcel 
post  insurance  for  packages  ranging  in  value  from  25.00  to  150.00 
bolivianos.  The  rate  for  this  insurance,  the  use  of  which  is  optional 
with  the  sender,  is  1  per  cent  to  places  served  by  railroads,  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  and  other  standard  means  of  transportation,  and  per 
cent  to  localities  where  these  do  not  exist.  In  the  event  a  package 
is  lost  or  destroyed  the  sender  will  be  reimbursed  from  the  special 
insurance  fund  for  the  fid!  amount  for  which  the  parcel  was  insured, 
or  else  the  articles  missing  will  be  replaced. 

Tax  on  industrial  and  commercial  profits. — Article  2  of  the 
law  relating  to  commercial  and  industrial  profits,  issued  May  18, 1921, 
is  amended  in  the  following  manner:  A  tax  of  0.5  per  cent  is  placed 
on  the  proceeds  of  sales,  both  of  imported  and  domestic  merchandise 
made  by  wholesale  and  retail  business  houses.  Merchants  whose 
capital  does  not  exce^  1,000  bolivianos  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 
Other  noncommercial  enterprises,  such  as  insurance  companies, 
transportation  companies,  and  similar  imdertakings,  will  pay  2 
per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts. 

BRAZIL. 

Patents  and  trade-marks. — By  virtue  of  an  executive  decree 
dated  December  19,  1923,  a  new  division  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Industry,  and  Commerce  has  been  established  under 
the  name  of  Directoria  Geral  de  Propriedade  Industrial  (General 
Board  of  Industrial  Property),  to  be  in  chaise  of  the  service  of 
Patents  and  Trade-Marks.  The  new  office  has  already  received  its 
r^ulations,  issued  by  Dr.  Miguel  Calmon,  head  of  the  department. 

The  new  law  provides  that  a  r6sum6  of  patent  specifications  must 
be  published  60  days  before  the  patent  is  issued,  in  order  to  give 
opportunity  for  opposing  such  issuance.  Heretofore  the  specifications 
were  not  published  until  after  the  granting  of  the  patent. 

The  new  law  also  establishes  the  unification  of  registration  of 
trade-marks,  which  must  likevrise  be  published  60  days  in  advance. 
Formerly  not  more  than  35  days  were  granted  for  opposition. 
They  will  no  longer  be  registered  to  cover  all  kinds  of  goods,  but 
according  to  classes. 

Institute  of  legal  medicine. — ^An  institute  of  legal  medicine, 
described  by  the  Jomal  do  Brasil  as  the  first  of  its  kind  in  South 
America,  has  lately  been  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  contains 
offices  for  physicians  and  a  judge,  an  X-ray  room,  dark  room  for 
eye  examinations  and  photography,  a  library,  a  moigue,  a  chapel, 
and  other  rooms.  Two  nurses  will  be  in  attendance. 
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Homeless  and  deunquent  children. — Decree  No.  16272  of 
December  20,  1923,  creates  in  the  Federal  district  a  children’s  court, 
and  provides  that  children  under  14  may  not  have  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  against  them  and  that  those  between  14  and  18 
are  subject  to  special  procedure.  In  connection  with  the  court  there 
will  be  a  shelter  with  sections  for  boys  and  girls,  the  delinquents  m 
each  case  being  separated  from  the  others.  The  decree  further 
provides  for  a  vocational  school  for  homeless  girls  and  another  for 
boys,  part  of  which  will  serve  as  a  reform  school. 

A  council  for  the  assistance  and  protection  of  minors,  consisting 
of  the  direcfors  of  various  schools  and  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  some  organizations,  is  hkewise  created  by  the  decree  to 
assist  the  children’s  court  and  to  spread  propaganda  in  favor  of 
neglected  children  through  the  States. 

CHILE. 

Income  tax. — The  first  Chilean  income-tax  law  was  passed  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1923,  and  went  into  effect  January  1,  1924.  An  outline  of 
its  main  provisions  is  as  follows:  It  provides  for  a  tax  of  9  per  cent 
on  incomes  from  real  estate,  5  per  cent  on  income  derived  from  the 
products  of  mining  exploitation  (except  iron,  nitrate,  iodine,  boric 
acid,  and  borates),  4^  per  cent  on  incomes  from  securities,  3^  per 
cent  on  net  profits  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  2  per  cent  on  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  salaries  and  professional  income.  No  tax  will  be 
levied  on  private  and  pubUc  salaries,  professional  income,  or  net 
profits  derived  from  industry  and  commerce  not  exceeding  2,400 
pesos  a  year.  The  law  applies  to  all  revenues  produced  in  the 
country  and  to  those  produced  abroad  and  received  in  Chile. 

COLOMBIA. 

Labor  office. — On  November  12,  1923,  a  law  was  issued  estab¬ 
lishing  in  the  Department  of  Industries  a  division  to  be  known  as  the 
General  Labor  Office.  This  section  will  be  in  charge  of  investigation 
of:  All  wage  disputes  arising  between  capital  and  labor;  individual 
and  collective  insurance;  workmen’s  houses;  observance  of  laws 
regarding  sanitary  conditions  in  industrial  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments;  labor  accidents;  labor  of  women  and  children;  civic  education 
of  the  laboring  classes;  minimum  wage;  technical  training;  and  cam¬ 
paigns  against  vagrancy,  alcoholism,  social  diseases,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  diseases  menacing  the  laboring  classes. 

ECUADOR. 

Tax  on  industrial  and  commercial  sales. — A  law  issued  October 
22,  1923,  establishes  an  annual  tax  on  commercial  and  industrial 
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sales  made  in  the  Republic.  This  tax  must  be  paid  by  every  mer¬ 
chant  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  all  articles  sold 
by  him  or  disposed  of  in  any  form.  Among  those  exempt  from  this 
tax  are  produxjers  of  agricultural  products;  stores  or  establishments 
of  an  official  or  charitable  nature;  venders  of  Government  monopoly 
articles;  and  retail  merchants  dealing  in  foodstuffs  of  prime  necessity. 

MEXICO. 

Government  receipts. — The  law  prescribing  the  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
December  31,  1923.  One  new  item  was  a  tax  on  wages,  salaries,  and 
emoluments,  and  another  a  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  of  national 
manufacture.  There  were  also  other  new  items  as  well  as  reductions 
of  former  taxes. 

Importation  of  stock  and  products  of  animal  origin. — Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  have  been  issued  for  the  fulfillment  of  article  26 
of  the  law  of  December  21,  1909.  It  names  the  places  through  which 
stock  and  products  of  animal  origin  may  be  admitted  to  Mexico, 
requires  a  certificate  of  origin  showing  that  for  90  days  there  has 
been  no  communicable  animal  disease  in  the  region  of  origin,  lays 
down  methods  of  inspection  and  precautions  to  be  taken,  and 
prescribes  other  steps  necessary  for  the  observance  of  the  law. 

PERU. 

Stamped  paper  law. — According  to  a  law  issued  December  12, 
1923,  all  titles,  contracts,  deeds  and  similar  documents  mentioned 
in  this  law  are  subject  to  stamp  duty.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is 
published  in  El  Peruano  of  December  26,  1923. 

SALVADOR. 

Registration  of  deunquents. — The  Ministry  of  Government  has 
created  the  registration  of  delinquents  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
criminals  by  keeping  records  of  persons  with  criminal  or  delinquent 
histories. 

URUGUAY. 

Lands  and  colonization  loan. — ^The  National  Congress  has 
passed  a  law  which  authorizes  the  President  to  issue  a  loan  for 
3,000,000  pesos  at  6  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  accumulative 
amortization,  to  be  known  as  the  lands  and  colonization  loan,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a  section 
of  rural  promotion  and  colonization  in  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay. 
The  operations  of  this  section  are  to  cover  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
affairs. 


Trafrc  in  women. — ^The  Brazilian  Congress  has  approved  and  the 
President  has  signed  a  resolution  ratifying  the  convention  relative 
to  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  women  and  the  agreement  regard¬ 
ing  the  suppression  of  the  circulation  of  obscene  publications,  with 
their  protocols,  signed  in  Paris  May  4,  1910. 


CHILE-PEEU. 


Chilean-Peruvian  arbitration. — The  President  of  the  United 
States,  named  arbitrator  in  the  Chilean-Peruvian  protocol  and  sup¬ 
plementary  act  of  July  20,  1922,  has  granted  a  two  months’  exten¬ 
sion  of  time,  ending  April  13,  1924,  for  the  presentation  of  the 
counter  cases  of  Chile  and  Peru. 


NICARAGUA-8ALVADOR. 

Convention  for  postal  money  orders. — A  postal  money  order 
service  based  on  American  gold  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  plus 
five  points  in  each  of  the  Republics  was  signed  in  duplicate  by  the 
directors  of  the  mails  of  the  coim tries  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  in 
October,  1923,  the  money  orders  to  be  valid  three  months.  It  was 
approved  by  the  President  of  Salvador  on  November  12,  1923.  The 
largest  amount  to  be  transmitted  by  money  order  is  $100,  the  drafts 
being  sent  through  the  exchange  offices  of  Managua  and  San  Salvador. 
(Diario  Oficial,  Salvador,  November  24,  1923.) 

URUGUAT--FRANCE. 

Convention  for  cancellation  of  loan. — On  December  22,  1923, 
the  convention  for  the  final  cancellation  of  the  loan  of  15,000,000 
gold  pesos  made  to  France  by  Uruguay  in  1918  was  signed  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  in  Montevideo.  There  are  to  be  10 
semiannual  payments  of  1,500,000  pesos  each,  payable  each  March 
17  and  September  17,  beginning  in  1924. 

International  Convention  on  Aerial  Navigation. — A  law 
passed  on  September  14, 1923,  approves  the  International  Convention 
on  Aerial  Navigation  signed  in  Paris  on  October  13,  1919. 
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BRAZIL. 


Postgraduate  courses. — More  than  1,200  Rio  de  Janeiro  teachers 
registered  for  the  vacation  courses  in  teaching  methods  which  were 
started  last  December  by  Dr.  Cameiro  Leao,  director  of  education. 


CHILE. 


Foreign  professors  of  economics  and  sociologt. — The  board 
of  directors  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  has  offered  to  the  University 
of  Chile,  Santiago,  fimds  for  engaging  professors  of  economics  and 
sociology  in  France  and  Italy,  respectively.  The  bank  expects  to 
urge  all  its  present  personnel  to  attend  the  courses  to  be  given  by 
these  professors  and  to  require  such  attendance  from  all  future 
employees. 

Foreign  fellowship  society. — The  Sociedad  Pro  Estudiantes 
CkUenos  en  d  Extranjero  is  offering  to  pay  passage  to  the  United 
States  for  a  properly  prepared  young  man  wishing  to  study  or  to 
enter  an  industrial  establishment.  The  society  will  also  secure  for 
him  a  scholarship  or  a  position  upon  his  arrival  in  this  country. 

School  census, — The  1923  annual  school  census  of  the  Republic 
showed  that  there  were  626,241  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16  years  of  age  subject  to  the  compulsory  primary-school  attendance 
law.  Those  between  13  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  completed 
their  elementary  schooling  were  not  included  in  the  census. 

University  of  Concepci6n. — The  appropriation  for  this  univer¬ 
sity  for  1924  is  800,000  pesos,  200,000  pesos  more  than  in  1923. 
The  extra  amount  will  be  spent  for  purchasing  land,  for  opening  a 
new  medical  school,  and  for  increasing  the  scope  of  the  schools 
already  estabUshed. 

The  university  is  pleased  that  graduates  of  the  school  of  industrial 
chemistry  are  meeting  with  success  in  the  industrial  world. 

Some  of  the  professors  are  soon  to  be  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  graduate  study. 

Future  plans  for  the  university  include  the  erection  of  dormitories 
and  other  buildings  outside  the  city,  where  an  athletic  field  is  also  to 
be  constructed.  It  is  also  proposed  that  in  connection  with  the 
university  there  should  be  a  school  for  children  who  have  finished 
their  elementary  education,  this  school  to  offer  instruction  in  trades 
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and  such  other  preparation  as  would  enable  the  students  to  become 
foremen. 

Chilean  students  in  Mexico. — Two  students  of  the  Institute 
Pedagdgico,  the  teachers’  college  of  the  University  of  Chile,  have 
been  appointed  to  accept  the  invitation  to  send  students  to  Mexico 
extended  to  the  Chilean  Government  by  Sr.  Vasconcelos,  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Mexico. 


COLOMBIA. 

Degree  of  bachelor. — A  decree  issued  by  the  Chief  Executive 
on  November  24,  1923,  states  that  no  educational  institution  may 
confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  on  any  student  who  has  not  completed 
in  that  particular  institution  at  least  the  last  four  years  of  the  course. 

Dental  institute. — Law  number  89,  promulgated  November  22, 
1923,  authorizes  the  Dental  Institute  of  Colombia,  located  in  BogoU, 
to  award  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  odontology  and  doctor  of  dental 
surgery.  Such  degrees  must,  however,  be  legalized  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  To  matriculate  in  the  dental  institute 
the  applicant  must  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

CUBA. 

Federation  of  teachers. — Among  the  purposes  of  the  Federation 
of  Teachers  of  Secondary  Instruction,  wWch  was  recently  formed 
in  Cuba,  are  the  following: 

To  raise  the  standards  of  Cuban  public  education  by  giving  teachers  protection 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession;  to  unite  all  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools; 
to  insist  on  the  appointment  of  competent  teachers;  to  declare  a  teacher’s  pro¬ 
fession  to  be  incompatible  with  any  other  outside  the  field  of  public  instruction; 
to  insist  that  teachers  and  principals  in  secondary  schools  shall  have  diplomas 
granting  them  the  right  to  teach  in  such  schools;  to  bar,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  foreign  teachers  from  the  Cuban  schools,  accepting  only  well-known 
scientists;  to  prohibit,  by  all  means,  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  field 
of  public  instruction;  to  solicit  changes  in  the  curriculum,  wherever  it  is  found 
deficient;  and  to  consider  the  complaints  against  teachers  presented  by  students, 
or  any  deficiency  in  the  secondary  schools. 


Cavalry  school  opened. — An  executive  decree  of  December 
2,  1923,  establishes  a  cavalry  school  in  connection  with  the  Quito 
Military  School. 

GUATEMALA. 


Three  teachers  to  study  abroad. — On  December  22,  1923,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  called  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
€k)vernment  schools  to  elect  three  of  their  number  to  study  abroad. 
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two  in  Belgium  and  one  in  the  United  States.  The  teachers  selected 
are  to  go  in  the  r61e  of  students  and  will  not  return  imtil  they  have  won 
the  desired  degrees,  after  which  they  will  bring  back  new  methods 
and  ideas  for  adoption  in  Guatemala. 

Salvadorean  teachers  visit  Guatemala. — Five  young  women 
teachers  of  the  Froebel  and  continuation  school  of  Salvador  visited 
Guatemala  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1923,  coming  by  the  new 
road  from  San  Salvador  to  Guatemala  City.  They  were  entertained 
by  the  director  of  the  Liceo  Moderno  and  visited  many  schools. 

HONDURAS. 

Puerto  Cortes  boys’  school. — On  December  31,  1923,  the  new 
$14,500  building  for  the  boys’  school,  constructed  by  the  Cuyamel 
Fruit  Co.  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  was  opened  in  Puerto  Cortfe. 
The  building  contains  eight  large  rooms  19  by  19  feet,  completely 
equipped  with  sanitary  installations.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  for  the 
residence  of  the  teacher,  one  for  an  office  and  another  for  a  school 
library. 

Popular  University  of  Honduras. — The  Popular  University 
of  Honduras,  whose  organization  was  recently  noted  in  the  Bulletin, 
enrolled  over  3,000  pupils  within  three  months  after  its  oi^anization. 
It  is  divided  into  city  and  rural  sections,  the  city  sections  being 
handled  by  university  students  and  high-school  pupils,  and  the  rural 
section  by  the  officers  of  the  university.  The  elementary  division  is 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  illiterates  and  the  advanced  division 
with  all  other  pupils,  following  the  general  course  of  the  Boys’ 
Normal  School.  All  religious  and  political  propaganda  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

MEXICO. 

Public  libraries. — From  1921  to  the  end  of  1923,  the  library 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Education  distributed  216,330  volumes, 
among  libraries  for  the  public,  workers,  and  schools,  in  addition  to 
starting  many  traveling  libraries.  Moreover,  2,220  volumes  were 
given  to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  to  workers’  libraries,  and  21  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,800  to  2,000 
readers,  have  been  opened  in  the  Federal  district. 

A  great  library  of  17,000  volumes,  besides  the  children’s  library 
of  3,000  books,  will  be  opened  this  year  in  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  building  in  Mexico  City,  the  latter  section  being  already  in  use, 
as  readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  aware,  by  more  than  200  children 
daily. 

TTie  number  of  readers  in  the  National  Library  has  increased  to 
12,000  a  month. 
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One  of  the  best  State  libraries  is  that  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  is  ! 
housed  in  the  normal  school  of  the  State  capital.  It  has  10,000  ' 

volumes.  ■ 

The  Library  Bureau  publishes  a  valuable  monthly  bibliographical  j 
bulletin,  El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo.  It  contains  a  bibliographical  section  1 
which  responds  to  inquiries  from  Mexican  or  foreign  readers.  ! 

The  1923  appropriation  of  the  bureau  was  500,000  pesos,  a  large  | 
part  of  which  was  expended  in  supplying  small  reading  centers  in 
towns  and  remote  settlements. 

People’s  houses. — It  will  perhaps  surprise  even  constant  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  to  learn  that  at  the  end  of  1923  there  were  1,067 
people’s  houses  in  the  Republic,  each  under  the  care  of  a  missionary 
teacher,  and  attended  by  54,530  pupils  daily.  Although  all  are 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  indigene  culture  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  163  schools  are  supported  by  private  funds. 

As  their  purpose,  in  the  words  of  the  director  of  the  bureau,  b  to 
“  heal  the  breach  between  school  and  home,”  the  missionary  teacher 
of  each  people’s  house  has  a  garden,  raises  animals,  and  teaches  the 
practice  of  certain  small  industries,  as  well  as  giving  elementary 
schooling. 

Mental  tests. — The  Government  psychological  laboratory  will 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Education  in  giving  intelligence 
tests  to  the  children  of  the  Republic.  It  b  also  proposed  to  open 
a  mental  hygiene  center. 

NICARAGUA. 

Women’s  library. — The  Fray  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas  library 
association,  named  after  the  hbtorian  of  the  Indies,  established  a 
women’s  reading  room  in  Sutiaba  on  January  1,  1^24,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  society. 

PANAMA. 

Pedagogic  Conference. — From  March  1  to  16,  1924,  the  Panama 
Pedagogic  Conference  of  school  inspectors  was  held  to  consider 
means  to  improve  the  system  of  education  and  school  conditions. 
Among  the  subjects  for  discussion  were:  Promotion  systems;  means 
for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  lectures  by  school  inspectors; 
attendance;  the  Teachers’  Association  as  an  agency  for  educational 
propaganda;  the  cultivation  of  good  manners  and  morals  in  school 
children;  psychological  experiments;  norms  of  inspection;  voca¬ 
tional  training;  abnormal  children  and  delinquents;  rural  schoob 
and  problems;  school  library  organization;  night  sessions  of  city 
schoob;  a  national  campaign  against  illiteracy;  and  the  schoob  as 
an  agency  for  starting  a  national  hygiene  movement. 
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PARAGUAY. 

Elementary  rural  school. — The  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Don  Julio  Frontanilla  as 
director  ad  honorem  of  the  elementary  school  and  farm  which  is 
being  opened  on  Government  property  at  Tacumbd,  offered  by  the 
land  office  to  the  General  Bureau  of  Education. 

Italian  scholarships  for  Paraguayan  students. — Premier 
Mussolini  has  offered  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay  several  scholar¬ 
ships  in  Italian  universities  and  technical  establishments.  It  is 
probable  that  a  competitive  examination  will  be  held  for  aspirants. 

PERU. 

Prizes  for  first  and  second  readers. — In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  a  contest  will  be 
opened  for  readers  for  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  committee 
for  judging  the  works  presented  will  be  composed  of  three  members, 
one  appointed  by  the  Director  General  of  Education,  another  by  the 
Director  of  San  Marcos  University,  and  the  third  by  the  Director  of 
the  Normal  School  for  Men.  The  director  of  studies  and  examina¬ 
tions  wdll  preside  over  this  jury.  The  manuscripts  must  be  presented 
not  later  than  June  30,  1924. 

A  prize  of  100  Peruvian  pounds  wall  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  reader  adjudged  the  best  for  use  in  the  first  grade  and  50  Peruvian 
pounds  to  the  author  of  the  book  chosen  by  the  jury  for  the  second 
grade. 

Honor  to  American  professor. — Prof.  Solon  Irving  Bailey, 
senior  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  and 
Phillips  professor  of  astronomy  at  Harvard  since  1912,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  given  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  by  the  University  of  San 
Agustln  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  at  the  same  time  being  made  honorary 
professor  of  astronomy  at  that  university. 

Military  aviation  school. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
year  the  new  Las  Palmas  military  aviation  school  was  inaugurated. 
The  construction  of  this  airdrome,  which  occupies  30  acres  of  Govern¬ 
ment  property  on  the  outskirts  of  Lima,  called  for  extensive  con¬ 
struction.  Besides  the  hangars,  carpenter  shops,  machine  shops, 
general  store  houses,  and  officers’  quarters  were  built,  and  a  water 
system  was  installed.  When  the  work  is  entirely  completed  this 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  airdromes  in  Soutb  America. 

SALVADOR. 


Government  standard  foe  private  primary  schools. — On  Jan¬ 
uary  1, 1924,  all  private  schools  teaching  primary  subjects  to  children 
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under  14  years  of  age  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Instruction  in  all  matters  referring  to  statistics,  school 
hygiene,  and  the  minimiun  course  of  study.  For  rural  schools  this 
course  includes  reading,  writing,  Spanish,  arithmetic,  and  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Salvador,  and  for  city  schools  the  same  subjects  with  the 
addition  of  drawing,  history  of  Salvador,  gymnastics,  manual  training 
and  ethics.  Persons  conducting  city  private  schools  must  appear 
before  the  technical  council  of  education  to  prove  their  fitness  for 
the  post.  Registration  of  private  schools  is  now  required  each  year, 
and  they  will  be  subject  to  the  same  inspection  as  Government 
schools. 

URUGUAY. 

Visit  of  Argentine  teachers. — On  December  22,  1923,  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Argentine  teachers  arrived  in  Montevideo  bringing  a  greeting 
from  teachers  in  Argentina  to  their  colleagues  in  Uruguay.  The 
visiting  educators  were  cordially  entertained  during  their  visit,  carry¬ 
ing  away  with  them  many  pleasant  recollections  of  the  friendliness  of 
the  neighboring  Republic. 

National  library. — According  to  a  report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  1923  the  reading  room  of  the  National  Library 
was  visited  by  41,033  readers,  27,052  during  the  day  and  13,961  in  the 
evening,  who  consulted  in  all  49,159  printed  works  and  manuscripts. 
These  niunbers  represent  12,940  more  readers  than  in  1922  and  17,917 
more  books  than  in  that  year.  Several  thousand  new  books,  including 
some  of  the  most  notable  published  throughout  the  world  during 
recent  years,  were  added  to  the  library  during  1923. 

VENEZUELA. 

Dipix)matic  and  consular  service  course. — ^The  diplomatic  and 
foreign  service  school  in  the  Central  University  consists  of  three 
sections,  covering  a  three-year  course.  The  first  section  embraces 
the  following  subjects:  First  year,  history  of  international  law, 
especially  that  of  America;  second  year,  commercial  policies;  third 
year,  international  law  as  related  to  Venezuelan  national  law;  analysis 
of  Venezuelan  public  treaties;  diplomatic  usage,  composition  of 
dispatches,  notes  and  other  documents;  laws  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  service.  The  second  section  comprises  subjects  taught  in 
the  political  science  course,  which  are:  Public  international  law, 
private  international  law,  constitutional  law,  principles  of  finance 
and  Venezuelan  laws  on  finance.  The  third  section  covers  modem 
languages,  English  and  French  being  obligatory  and  German  or 
Italian  elective,  to  be  studied  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Modem 
Languages. 

To  enter  the  first  year  of  the  course  students  must  hold  a  bachelor’s 
degree  or  must  present  a  certificate  showing  equivalent  preparation. 
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Educational  institution  for  orphans. — Sr.  Gregorio  Pacheco 
of  Sucre  has  established  in  that  city  a  charitable  institution  for  orphan 
girls,  where  they  will  be  educated  and  cared  for  until  they  are  able 
to  support  themselves.  The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  founder  and  the  archbishop  of  La  Plata;  at  the  death  of  the 
former  the  management  will  pass  exclusively  to  the  archbishop  and 
other  persons  mentioned  in  the  endowment. 


Public  Health  in  Pernambuco. — Under  Sr.  Amaury  Medeiros, 
Director  of  Public  Health,  the  service  has  been  reoi^anized  and  now 
consists  of  the  following  sections:  Statistics;  sanitary  propaganda 
and  education;  child  hygiene;  visiting  nurse  training  and  service; 
legal  adviser’s  office;  verification  of  deaths;  food  and  milk  inspec¬ 
tion;  general  prophylaxis,  including  campaign  against  flies  and 
mosquitoes;  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  the  indigent;  bac¬ 
teriological,  chemical,  and  food  laboratories;  preparation  of  vaccine, 
which  is  also  sold  to  neighboring  States;  commissions  for  oversight 
of  sanitary  police;  antituberculosis  league;  and  prophylaxis  of 
social  disease. 

The  appropriation  for  1923  was  1,560,176  milreis,  of  which  500,000 
milreis  are  destined  for  the  rural  prophylaxis  service,  operating 
under  a  separate  organization.  This  appropriation  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  50,000  milreis  for  1894,  the  first  made  after  the 
adoption  of  the  State  sanitary  code. 

The  child  hygiene  section  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  com¬ 
plete,  including  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  inspection  of  wet  nurses, 
and  examination  of  school  children.  The  city  of  Recife  (Pernam 
buco)  prides  itself  on  the  development  of  this  service,  which  it 
considers  unequaled  in  Brazil.  Visiting  nurses  trained  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  work  in  connection  with  the  child 
hygiene  section. 

The  section  for  propaganda  and  education  publishes  many  attrac¬ 
tive  posters  which  are  widely  distributed,  as  well  as  a  monthly  bulletin 
of  statistics  and  numerous  articles. 

More  than  39  kilometers  of  ditches  have  been  dug  and  many  ponds 
drained  in  the  fight  against  the  mosquito  and  malaria. 
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Sao  Paulo  water  system. — Last  December  the  second  line 
from  the  Cotia  River  to  the  city  of  SS,o  Paulo,  bringing  an  additional 
daily  supply  of  63,000,000  liters  of  water,  was  inaugurated.  The 
amount  already  expended  in  its  construction  is  4,858,751  milreis. 

Graduate  nurses. — The  class  graduating  in  December,  1923, 
from  the  Alfredo  Pinto  School  for  Nurses,  connected  with  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  insane  asylum,  numbered  10  young  women,  well  trained  in 
mental  hygiene.  Six  nurses  were  also  graduated  from  the  Pro  Matre 
Hospital,  of  which  Sra.  Stella  de  Carvalho  Guerra  Duval  is  head. 

CHILE. 

Review  of  public  beneficence. — The  December,  1923,  number 
of  the  quarterly  Revista  de  Benejicencia  Puhlica  contains  articles  and 
notes  of  great  interest,  including-  a  description  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  reprinted  from  the  special  Red  Cross  issue  of  the  Boletin  de 
LA  Uni6n  Panamericana,  which  appeared  last  November.  The 
following  news  is  gleaned  from  this  number  of  the  Revista: 

A  school  for  men  nurses  in  which  15  students  are  registered  is  connected  with 
the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  in  Santiago.  The  course,  which  is  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  covers  two  years.  Instruction  in  the  care  of  patients  in  their  own 
homes  is  also  given,  thus  leading  to  some  idea  of  preventive  hygiene. 

The  Children’s  Hospital  in  Concepcidn,  opened  in  1915,  has  treated  3,150 
children,  not  only  from  the  city  but  from  all  the  region.  Only  25  deaths 
have  occurred.  The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  74,  including  the  ward  for 
communicable  diseases.  A  clinic  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  hospital. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  given  the  sum  of  500,000  pesos  for  a  clinic  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  which  will  be  built  in  connection  with  the  San  Vicente  Hospital 
in  Santiago.  Besides  the  clinic  for  out-patients  and  a  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  library,  there  will  be  25  beds.  Dr.  Carlos  Charlin  Correa,  professor  of 
ophthalmology,  will  be  director  of  the  clinic. 

A  gift  of  50,000  pesos  to  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  in  Valparaiso  has 
been  made  by  Sr.  Carlos  Van  Buren,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school 
for  nurses. 

Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer,  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  has  founded  a  clinic 
for  tuberculous  and  pretuberculous  children  in  connection  with  the  clinic  for 
the  treatment  of  bronchopulmonary  diseases  already  opened  and  attended  hy 
him.  Both  are  clinics  of  the  Santiago  Province  Red  Cross  Committee. 

Red  Cross. — On  his  return  to  the  United  States  from  the  Inter- 
American  Red  Cross  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires,  Judge  John  Barton 
Payne,  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  passed  through  San¬ 
tiago.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  dental  and  other  health  work 
in  the  schools.  An  exchange  of  correspondence  was  arranged 
between  the  students  in  Upper  Elementary  School  No.  8  and  the 
Elm  Street  School  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

In  the  clinic  of  the  Women’s  Red  Cross  Committee  2,430  patients, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  attended  from  April  16,  1923,  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  year  it  was 
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announced  that  Judge  Payne  had  offered  a  nurse  to  prepare  Chileans 
for  visiting  nurse  service. 

Employees’  welfare. — The  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  (Caja  de 
Cr6dito  Hipotecario)  has  added  to  its  welfare  work,  already  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  pension  system,  savings  plan,  life  insurance,  and  medical 
assistance,  a  recreation  camp  at  Quilpu4s,  near  Valparaiso.  Here 
employees  may  be  sent  for  a  needed  rest,  or  may  with  their  families 
spend  a  vacation  at  a  minimum  charge.  There  is  also  a  stadium  for 
sports  and  a  hotel  for  the  public. 

Patronato  de  la  Infancia. — This  Santiago  society,  well  known 
to  Bulletin  readers  for  its  child  welfare  work,  has  decided  to  engage 
^  trained  nurse  for  service  in  the  mothers’  shelter.-  Among  her 
duties  will  be  the  analysis  of  the  milk  for  the  various  stations. 

A  legacy  of  50,000  pesos  left  to  the  Patronato  by  Sra.  Gertrudis 
Cifuentes  v.  de  Plaza  is  announced. 

Insane  asylum. — The  Santiago  insane  asylum  has  acquired  a 
farm,  where  the  patients  will  be  given  healthful  occupation  in  farm 
labor  or  in  workshops. 

National  Physical  Education  Commission. — This  commission, 
appointed  by  the  Government,  will  assume  direction  of  all  national 
questions  of  sport.  It  is  preparing  to  sponsor  a  new  Chilean  sports 
federation,  to  which  all  athletic  organizations  may  belong. 

Mitre  playground. — Santiago’s  second  municipal  playground, 
opened  on  December  2,  1923,  enjoys  a  beautiful  situation  in  the 
Parque  Forestal  opposite  the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  As  the  statue  of 
General  Mitre  was  already  set  up  on  this  site,  the  name  of  that 
famous  Argentine  statesman  has  been  given  to  the  playground  as  a 
gesture  of  friendliness  to  a  sister  republic.  Sr.  Ismael  Piedrabuena 
presented  all  the  apparatus  for  the  playground,  whose  direction  has 
been  intrusted  to  the  Band  of  Mercy. 

COLOMBIA. 

Recreation  for  children. — A  playground  specially  arranged 
for  children  has  recently  been  completed  in  Bucaramanga.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  building  planned  according  to  the  most  modem  ideas 
and  surroimded  by  gardens. 

In  the  same  city  the  Santander  School  has  started  courses  in 
visual  education  by  means  of  motion  pictures,  using  machines 
imported  from  Switzerland. 

Ijabor  Office. — See  page  408. 

costa  RICA. 

Baby  show. — ^The  Revista  de  Revistas  of  Mexico,  through  its  oflBce 
in  San  Jos5,  held  a  baby  show  at  Christmas  for  the  prettiest,  most 
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healthy,  and  best  dressed  children.  A  committee  of  ladies  passed 
upon  the  beauty  and  clothes  while  a  committee  of  doctors  judged 
the  health  of  the  little  ones.  The  winners’  pictures  were  to  be  ; 
published  on  a  special  page  of  the  Revista  de  Revistas. 

Midwife  and  obstetrical  nursing  examinations. — From  i 
December  10  to  12,  1923,  the  School  of  Obstetrics  and  Nursing  of 
San  Jos6  held  examinations  for  midwives  and  nurses  conducted 
by  the  teaching  staff  of  physicians.  Diplomas  were  given  to  14 
graduates. 

CUBA.  ’ 

Maternity  and  infancy  prizes. — In  January  the  annual  festival  | 
of  maternity  and  infancy  was  celebrated  in  Habana  under  the  j 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charity.  Previous  I 
to  this  time  75  of  the  112  mimicipalities  had  held  better  babies  j 
competitions,  and  of  the  prize  winners  in  these  26  were  entered  for 
the  three  national  prizes  of  $500,  1300,  and  $200,  and  medals  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  respectively.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  a 
boy  9  months  old  from  Pedro  Betancourt,  the  second  by  an  S-months- 
old  girl  from  Santa  Clara,  and  the  third  by  a  girl  of  9  months  from 
Pinar  del  Rfo.  The  first  two  babies  each  weighed  21  pounds  and  the  | 
third  20.  Four  money  prizes  were  also  offered  by  the  city  of  Habana  | 
to  local  contestants,  as  well  as  many  others  by  individuals.  Mothers 
of  all  social  classes  are  interested  to  enter  their  children  in  these 
competitions. 

A  family  having  11  healthy  children  and  two  others  with  9  each 
were  likewise  given  prizes.  Other  awards  were  made  to  mothers  who 
showed  careful  attention  to  home  hygiene. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — ^The  Dominican  Junior  Red  Cross  plans  to 
establish  classes  in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  in  10  cities  of 
the  Republic.  These  classes  will  ordinarily  be  composed  of  5  to  20 
young  girls  from  each  of  the  different  towns.  A  sewing  class  will 
also  be  organized  at  which  the  members  will  make  the  clothing  and 
other  necessities  given  to  hospital  wards  by  the  Red  Cross.  ( 

ECUADOR. 

Christmas  tree  for  poor  children. — ^The  Ecuadorean  Red 
Cross  prepared  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  poor  school  children  of 
Quito,  and  distributed  among  700  of  them  combs,  toothbrushes,  soap,  | 
and  various  other  necessary  toilet  articles. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — ^The  founding  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
the  Diez  de  Agosto  school  for  girls  in  Quito  was  the  occasion  of  an 
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interesting  function  attended  by  300  or  more  pupils,  the  12  teachers 
of  the  institution  and  various  Red  Cross  officials. 

On  December  27,  the  first  anniversity  of  the  founding  of  the 
Ecuadorean  Red  Cross,  a  Christmas  celebration  was  held  in  the 
same  school  under  the  patronage  of  the  executive  conunittee  of 
the  Red  Cross  General  Council.  Gifts  of  toilet  articles  and  sweets 
were  distributed  among  the  children. 

HAITI. 

Olympic  games. — ^The  athletes  who  will  represent  Haiti  at  the 
Olympic  games,  to  be  held  in  Paris  this  year,  are  to  be  chosen  by 
public  contests.  The  regulations  for  the  contests  will  be  issued  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  supervise  the  training  of  those  chosen 
to  participate. 

MEXICO. 

Red  Cross. — ^The  governing  board  of  the  Mexican  Red  Cross, 
which  holds  office  for  4  years,  beginning  January  1, 1924,  is  as  follows: 

Sr.  Jos6  R.  Aspe,  Dr.  Rafael  Reygadas  Vertiz,  Dr.  Juli&n  Villarreal, 
Dr.  Francisco  Ort^a,  Dr.  Alfonso  Priani,  Sr.  Carlos  Serralde,  Dr.  Jos6 
Maria  Argilelles,  Sr.  Rafael  Bernal,  Sr.  Alfredo  Limantour,  Sr.  Angel 
del  Villar,  Sr.  Eugenio  Barousse,  Sr.  Emilio  Rabasa,  Sr.  Salvador 
Cancino,  Sr.  Luis  Riba  y  Cervantes,  Sr.  Eduardo  Tamariz,  Sr.  Roberto 
Nfiflez,  Sr.  Eduardo  Iturbide,  Sr.  Francisco  P6rez  Salazar,  Sr.  Antonio 
Riba  y  Cervantes,  and  Sr.  Benjamin  Bonilla. 

Sr.  Mariano  Y&fiez  was  elected  secretary  general. 

Schools  of  correction. — Trades  are  taught  in  the  schools  of 
correction  for  boys  and  girls,  respectively,  in  the  Federal  district, 
after  the  completion  of  primary  school  work.  The  boys  can  learn 
printing,  carpentry,  bookbinding,  linotype  operating,  mechanics, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  soapmaking,  and  baking,  while  they  have 
opportunities  for  sports  and  other  recreations,  such  as  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  embroidery,  cooking,  and  other 
household  occupations. 

Mexican  athletes  in  United  States. — ^The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Mexico 
Qty  arranged  a  trip  to  the  United  States  and  Cuba  for  12  expert 
basket  ball  players,  who  played  against  teams  in  28  American 
cities  and  in  Habana,  their  trip  extending  nearly  7,000  miles. 

1  NICARAGUA. 

I  Antihookworm  Department. — The  antihookworm  office  imder 
’  the  management  of  specialists  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  having 
Q  partly  finished  its  work  of  sanitation  in  Le6n,  has  now  moved  to  E. 
Qcbtal  to  begin  the  sanitation  of  the  department  of  Nueva  Segovial 
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PANAMA. 

Second  National  Convention  of  Labor. — Delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  Republic  attended  the  sessions  of  this  convention,  which 
was  held  in  January.  The  new  president  of  the  Panaman  Federation 
of  Labor  is  Ricaurte  T.  Noriega.  President  Gompers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  who  had  come  to  Panama  to  be  present 
at  the  convention,  made  an  address,  urging  Panaman  laborers  to 
organize  into  unions. 

Red  Cross  benefit  for  earthquake  victims. — On  Januaiy  8, 
1924,  the  Panaman  Red  Cross  took  up  a  collection  for  the  benefit  of 
the  earthquake  victims  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  Five  hundred 
dollars  was  collected  at  that  time,  and  more  contributions  were 
mailed  to  the  Red  Cross  later  before  the  sum  was  sent  to  the 
sufferers  in  the  neighboring  Republics. 

Free  glasses  for  children. — ^The  Panama  Rotary  Club  has  begun 
a  campaign  for  providing  proper  glasses  free  of  chaise  to  children 
whose  parents  can  not  afford  to  buy  them.  A  physician  who  is  a 
Rotarian  and  a  manufacturing  optician  of  the  city  will  make  free 
examinations  and  distribute  the  glasses,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Rotary 
Club. 

PARAGUAY. 

Delegates  to  the  sanitary  section  of  the  League  or 
Nations. — ^The  Paraguayan  medical  delegates  to  the  meeting  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  in  March,  1924,  of  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth  sections  of  the  sanitary  division  of  the  League  of  Nations  have 
been  appointed  by  the  President  of  Paraguay  as  follows;  Dr. 
Benigno  Escobar,  director  of  public  assistance;  Dr.  Alberto  Schenoni, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Carlos  Diaz  L6on,  mihtaiy 
surgeon;  and  Dr.  Andres  Gubetich,  head  physician  of  the  National 
Hospital. 

Delegate  to  Seventh  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference.— 
Dr.  Andrfe  Gubetich,  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  sanitary 
section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will  also  be  Paraguayan  delegate  to 
the  seventh  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  to  be  held  in  Habana 
in  November,  1924.  Doctor  Gubetich  is  secretary  of  the  Paraguayan 
Red  Cross,  founder  of  the  Gota  de  Leche  (free  milk  station  service), 
and  has  represented  Paraguay  at  other  international  congresses  in 
foreign  countries. 

Rockefeller  Foundation. — The  Rockefeller  Foimdation,  whose 
representative  has  arrived  in  Paraguay,  has  sent  to  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  department  the  equipment  necessary  to  open  the  antihookwonn 
offices.  It  has  abo  invited  several  Paraguayan  physicians  to  form 
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part  of  the  personnel,  among  them  being  Dr.  Jos6  Ynsfrin,  who  has 
already  done  good  work  in  the  Cordillera. 

Infant  mortauty. — The  Diario  of  Asuncidn,  which  in  January 
published  partial  statistics  of  infapt  mortality  in  Asuncidn  showing 
that  the  problem  was  serious,  is  starting  a  campaign  in  which  the 
Government,  the  sanitary  and  medical  authorities,  and  all  parents 
are  invited  to  join,  in  order  to  decrease  the  infant  mortality  rate. 

PER^r. 

Temperance  Society. — In  order  to  carry  on  propaganda  in  favor 
of  prohibition  the  Temperature  Society  has  had  printed  3,000  copies 
of  a  pamphlet,  translated  from  English,  entitled  “Scientific  Manual 
of  Prohibition.”  These  pamphlets  have  been  distributed  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Republic. 

SALVADOR. 

Food  ij^boratory. — The  Rockefeller  Foimdation  has  presented 
a  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  foods  to  Salvador.  As  part  of 
the  sanitary  service,  it  will  be  remembered  that  an  active  anti¬ 
hookworm  campaign  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Foundation.  The  laboratory,  which  will  be  located  in  San  Salvador, 
will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  H6ctor  Palomo. 

URUGUAY. 

Product  similar  to  insulin. — Dr.  Hector  J.  Rosellio,  director  of 
the  Institute  de  Terap6utica  de  Montevideo,  has  discovered  a  product 
which,  according  to  the  press  reports,  has  chemical  and  physiologi¬ 
cal  properties  similar  to  those  of  insulin,  the  substance  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Banting  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 

National  Council  of  Women. — In  the  first  part  of  December, 
1923,  the  National  Council  of  Women  held  its  general  assembly  imder 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Isabel  Pinto  de  Vidal.  During  the  session 
reports  of  the  committees  on  lectures  and  propaganda,  suffrage,  and 
press  and  education  were  read,  as  well  as  those  of  the  home  and 
foreign  secretaries  summing  up  the  work  of  the  congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1922-23.  Seliora  Cata  Castro  de  Quin  tela  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  and  Dr.  Isabel  Pinto  de  Vidal  secretary 
general.  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi  will  continue  as  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Women. 

VENEZUELA. 

Sanitary  campaign. — The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  sent  a 
draft  for  57,237  boUvares  for  350  kilos  of  disulphid  of  quinine  and 
other  medicine  ordered  from  a  French  firm  for  the  campaign  against 
malaria  to  be  carried  out  on  the  plains  of  Venezuela. 
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Lepers  released  as  cltied. — After  clinical  and  bacteriological 
examination  nine  leper  patients  at  the  leprosarium  of  Cabo  Blanco 
have  been  declared  perfectly  well  without  any  signs  or  symptoms  of 
leprosy  and  consequently  have  been  released  from  the  leprosarium, 
after  having  been  confined  from  two  to  eight  years. 


BRAZIL. 


Monroe  doctrine  centenary. — On  December  2,  1923,  the  follow¬ 
ing  cablegram  was  sent  by  Sr.  Felix  Pacheco,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States: 

On  this  day  on  which  all  America  is  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  the  most  important  event  in  the  international  life  of  this  continent,  I 
present  to  Your  Excellency,  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  my  personal  congratulations  but  also  the  sincere  greetings  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  Brazil.  We  join  with  the  great  sister  Republic  of  the 
north  in  this  happy  commemoration. 

Secretary  Hughes  responded  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  for  the  thoughtful  and  friendly  message  you 
cabled  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  I  cordially  thank  you  for  the  greetings  and  congratulations  thereby 
conveyed.  This  Government  is  deeply  gratified  that  the  historic  policy  embodied 
in  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  not  only  safeguarded  its  own  security  but  has  con¬ 
served  in  the  most  important  degree  the  interests  of  all  of  the  American  Republics. 
It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  all  should  join  in  celebrating  its  centenary,  and  I  am 
highly  pleased  to  learn  that  Brazil  did  so. 

CHILE. 

Centenary  of  Monroe  doctrine. — On  the  occasion  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  last  December, 
President  Alessandri  of  Chile  sent  the  following  congratulations  to 
President  Coolidge : 

My  cordial  congratulations  and  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  increasing  greatness 
of  the  American  people  are  presented  to  Your  Excellency  on  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  This  doctrine  defined  before  the  world 
the  independent  entity  of  the  American  Continent,  and  guaranteed  and  firmly 
established  on  solid  bases  the  international  cooperation  of  America,  founded  on 
the  recognition  of  the  reciprocal  sovereignty  and  independence  of  each  one  of 
the  countries  forming  that  great  organism  of  nations  firmly  united  by  the 
unbreakable  bonds  of  justice  and  law. 
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President  Coolidge  replied  in  the  following  words: 

It  has  pven  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  Your  Excellency’s  cable  conveying 
cordial  greetings  and  congratulation  upon  the  centenary  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  know  of  Your  Excellency’s  accord  with  this  historic 
policy,  based  upon  the  principle  of  national  security,  and  animated  by  the  desire 
to  see  throughout  this  hemisphere  of  mutually  sovereign  and  independent  nations 
an  abiding  peace  and  beneficent  cooperation. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  sincere  thanks  and  best  wishes  for  Your  Excellency 
and  the  people  of  Chile. 

CUBA. 

National  houday. — Congress  has  sanctioned  a  law  by  which 
November  27  of  each  year  will  be  made  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the 
public  and  private  schools  in  the  Republic.  This  date  is  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  execution  of  the  medical  students  whom  the  Spaniards 
ordered  to  be  shot  on  the  charge  of  treason — an  incident  of  Cuba’s 
struggle  for  independence.  No  public  gatherings,  except  meetings 
in  commemoration  of  the  occasion,  will  be  permitted  on  this 
anniversary. 

ECUADOR. 

Gold  medal  for  Marathon  runner. — Sr.  Alberto  Jarrln  Jara- 
millo,  the  champion  runner  of  Ecuador,  has  been  presented  with  a 
gold  medal,  the  result  of  a  public  subscription  started  at  the  time 
he  won  the  Marathon  race  held  in  Quito  a  few  months  ago.  This 
feat  is  the  more  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  high  altitude  of  Quito, 
9,348  feet. 

Earthquake  in  Carchi. — The  city  of  Tulcdn  in  the  Province  of 
Carchi  was  practically  destroyed  on  the  night  of  December  16, 1923, 
by  a  severe  earthquake.  The  Red  Cross,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Government,  immediately  dispatched  a  commission  taking 
medicines  and  sanitary  equipment  to  care  for  the  victims  in  the 
stricken  district. 

Ecuadorean  sculptress. — ^The  Arts  Commission  of  Guayaquil 
awarded  the  contract  for  making  the  Orellana  statue,  to  be  placed 
in  that  city,  to  the  Ecuadorean  sculptress  Miss  Rosario  Villag6mez. 
Owing  to  the  excellent  work  produced  by  this  young  artist  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Guayaquil  presented  her  with  a  gold  medal  at 
a  special  session  of  the  council. 

Miss  Villagdmez  is  not  only  a  native  of  Ecuador  but  also  received 
her  training  in  that  country,  chiefly  in  the  National  School  of  Art 
in  Quito. 

GUATEMALA. 

Josfe  Santos  Chocano,  Peruvian  poet. — ^The  Peruvian  poet,  Jos^ 
Santos  Chocano,  gave  readings  of  his  work  in  Guatemala  City  in 
December,  1923,  while  on  his  tour  of  Central  American  countries. 
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In  January  he  expects  to  leave  for  Peru  and  Argentina  to  give  a 
course  of  readings  from  his  poetical  works. 


HAITI. 

Tomb  for  founders  of  Repubuc. — ^An  Executive  resolution 
authorizes  the  building  of  a  mausoleum  in  Port-au-Prince  for  the 
remains  of  the  founders  of  the  Haitian  Republic,  J.  J.  Dessalines  and 
Gen.  Alexander  Potion. 

Christmas  tree  for  school  children. — Madame  Bomo,  the 
wife  of  the  President,  arranged  a  Christmas  tree  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  for  the  school  children  of  Port-au-Prince.  Over  300 
children  were  present  and  received  gifts  of  candy,  cakes,  and  toys. 

PARAGUAY. 

Concerts  of  the  Instituto  Paraguato. — One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  recent  concerts  given  by  the  Instituto  Paraguayo  was 
that  illustrating  the  history  of  piano  music,  beginning  with  that 
written  for  the  clavichord  late  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  in  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  followed  by  the  works  of  Chopin,  Grieg,  and 
Liszt,  and  other  compositions  for  the  piano.  Another  concert  of 
the  year’s  series  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  for  the 
Asimcidn  Normal  School. 

PERU. 

Design  for  monument  to  Sucre. — ^The  Peruvian  artist  Arsenic 
Oca&a,  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Fine  Arts  School  of  Lima,  has 
presented  a  sketch  for  the  monument  that  is  to  be  erected  in  Ayacucho 
in  honor  of  General  Sucre. 

Inca  art. — In  order  to  make  known  the  beauty  of  Peruvian  abo¬ 
riginal  art  and  literature  and  also  to  bring  about  a  closer  intellectual 
acquaintance  among  the  sister  Republics,  the  Cuzco  Mission  of  Inca 
Art  has  been  making  a  tour  through  Ai^entina,  Uruguay  and  Bolivia 
giving  musical  and  dramatic  performances .  Everywhere  the  company 
received  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

SALVADOR. 

Jos^:  Santos  Chocano,  Peruvian  poet  laureate. — This  well- 
known  poet  visited  Salvador  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
delighting  the  audiences  which  crowded  to  hear  his  readings. 

URUGUAY. 


President  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. — Dr. 
Alberto  J.  Guani,  the  Uruguayan  representative  to  the  Coimcil  of  the 
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League  of  Nations,  was  signally  honored  by  appointment  to  preside 
over  the  sessions  of  the  council  held  in  Geneva  in  March,  1924. 
Doctor  Guani  was  also  appointed  an  investigator  in  the  Memel 
question  considered  by  the  League  in  the  last  assembly. 

Monroe  doctrine  centenary. — Both  President  Serrato  and  Sr. 
Pedro  Manini  Rios,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  cabled  congratulations 
to  President  Coolidge  and  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  respectively, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  centenary.  President  Serrato 
said: 

I  present  to  Your  Excellency  the  most  cordial  expression  of  the  friendly  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Uruguayan  people  and  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn 
commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  illustrious  President 
Monroe  which,  in  an  epoch  of  uncertainty  for  the  situation  in  this  part  of  the 
continent,  cleared  the  horizon  of  its  international  future. 

The  following  is  the  response  of  President  Coolidge: 

Please  be  assured  of  the  gratification  which  it  has  caused  me  to  receive  Your 
Excellency’s  message  of  congratulations  upon  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  This  historic  policy  is  the  embodiment  of  the  principle 
of  freedom,  and  I  am  deeply  gratified  to  know  that  it  not  only  has  provided 
an  established  safeguard  for  the  security  of  this  country,  but  has  served  in  the 
highest  degree  the  interests  and  peace  of  the  American  Continent. 

VENEZUELA. 

Decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator  to  Peruvian 
President. — On  December  9,  1923,  ninety-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  Venezuelan  Minister  in  Lima  presented 
to  President  Leguia  of  Peru,  in  behalf  of  his  government,  the  collar 
or  highest  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator,  an  order  created 
in  honor  of  Sim6n  Bolivar. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  also  bestowed  upon  Sr.  Arturo 
Lyon  Pella,  Senator  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  a  decoration  of  the  second 
class,  signifying  the  grade  of  grand  officer  of  the  order.  Sr.  Lyon 
Pella  is  the  secretary  of  the  Bolivar  monument  fund  committee  in 
Santiago,  Chile.  A  decoration  of  the  third  class  of  the  same  order 
was  also  given  to  Sr.  Rogelio  Ugarte,  mayor  of  Santiago,  and  Sr. 
Arturo  Olavarria,  private  secretary  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  ChUe. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  16,  1924. 


BOLTVU. 

NoTember,  1923,  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Bolivia. . . 
BRAZn.. 

New  regulations  governing  Pernambuco’s  milk  supply . 


Proposed  motor  bus  service  in  Parahyba . . 

Brazilian  Federal  cotton  service  in  Alagoas  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte. 

Policy  of  development  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte . . 

Cotton  grading  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Law  No.  563 . . 

Export  tax  exemption  granted  to  steel  plant . . 

Italo-Belgian  Bank  increases  capital  in  Brazil . . 

Tourist  agency  established  at  Santos . . 


Coffee  movement  from  Bahia . 

Cocoa  shipments  from  Bahia,  11  months  of  1923. 

Rio  coffee  crop  lor  1924-25 . 

Improved  water  supply  lor  Natal . 

Exporting  bananas  from  Santos . 


Plans  drawn  for  large  hotel,  casino,  add  bathing  resort  at  Santos.. 

Mining  law  of  the  State  of  Hinas  Geraes,  Brazil . 

Two  new  bridge  for  Pernambuco . 

New  hotel  for  Recife . . 

Cotton  and  sugar  shipments,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1923 . 

Brazilian  cotton  exports  lor  9  months  of  1923 . 

Declared  exports  from  Bahia  to  the  United  States  tor  1^ . 

Exports  from  Bahia  for  month  of  December,  1923 . 

Re|^^  O'  commerce  and  industries  in  Brazil  dui^  December, 

Free  entry  of  material  for  Pernambuco  sewerage,  water  supply,  and 
port  works. 

Prospects  for  wool  and  sheepskins  in  Pimta  Arenas  district . 

Reported  discovery  of  anthracite  coal . . 


Government  assistance  to  the  beet  sugar  industry. 
Favorable  crop  outlook  in  CMle . 


The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (British)  to  establish  a  freight 
service  between  Cartagena  and  New  York. 

Im^ntation  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura  first  6  months  of 
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Jan. 

2 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

4 

Jan. 

5 

JUe. 

7 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

10 

...do. 

Jan. 

11 

1923. 

Dec. 

18 

Dec. 

21 

...do. 

Dec. 

29 

Dec. 

27 

Dec. 

31 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 


Dayle  C.  McDonough,  con¬ 
sul  at  La  Paz. 


E.  Verne  Richardson,  con¬ 
sul  at  Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  con¬ 
sul  at  Santos. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Herdmi  W.  Goforth. 


Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 
Do. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Homer  Brett. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 


T.  Colman,  consul 
nta  Arenas. 


at  Concepdrm. 
Do. 


general  at  Valparaiso. 


atCartaeena. 

.  A.  Armijo,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 
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Reports  received  to  February  15,  19S4 — Continued. 


Subject. 


Dete. 


COLOMBIA— continued . 

Sanitary  reguiations  and  vital  statistics  conceming  the  city  of  Car¬ 
tagena. 

Employees’  compensation  in  Colombia . 

Permanent  industrial  exposition . 

COSTA  RICA. 

Quarterly  report  on  products  exported  from  Puntarenas . 

CUBA. 

December  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Matanzas . 

Port  tannage,  imports  and  exports  for  calendar  years  1922  and  1923. . 
Postponement  of  opening  of  International  Sample  Fair  in  Habana. . 

The  market  for  fire  extinguishers  in  Habana . 

ECUADOR.  * 

The  rubber  industry  in  Ecuador . 

Freight  traffic  on  Quayaquii  and  Quito  Railway  in  8  years . 

December  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . 

Ouayaquil  Fire  Department . 

GUATEMALA. 

December  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Guatemala . 

HAITI. 

Summary  of  commerce  of  Haiti,  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30, 1923 _ 

Railways  of  Haiti . 


1924. 
Jan.  16 

do _ 1 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

9 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

2.'> 

Jan. 

30 

Jan. 

11 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

16 

Jan. 

16 

1923. 
Dec.  20 

1924. 
Jan.  16 


HONDURAS. 

December  report  on  economic  conditions 


Jaa  9 


NICARAGUA. 


December  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Corinto  district . . 
PANAMA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1922 . 


December  report  on  conditions . 

Water  and  sewer  system  for  the  City  of  David . 

Road  construction  contracts  in  Republic  of  Panama . . 

Contract  for  constniction  of  reinforced  concrete  dock  at  Hensabe, 
Pro\-lnce  of  Los  Santos . 


PARAQUAT. 

Experimental  cotton  cultivation  in  Paraguay . 

PERU. 

General  description  of  Peruvian  trade  lor  December,  1923. 

SALVADOR. 


Jan.  9 


1923. 
Dec.  29 

1024. 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  22 

Jan.  28 


Jan.  11 


1933. 
Dec.  30 


Information  on  Central  American  railways 


Jan.  4 


URUGUAY. 

Uruguayan  railway  earnings,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1923. 

Obligatory  military  training  for  Uruguay . . 

Population  of  Uruguay . . 

Airplane  service  between  Monteiddeo  and  Buenos  Aires _ 


1923. 
Dec.  20 

Dec.  27 
Dec.  28 
...do . 


Author. 


Lester  L.  Schnare. 

H.  L.  Staflord,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

Do. 


Henry  W.  Waterman,  con¬ 
sul  at  San  Joed. 


James  V.  Whitfield,  consul 
at  Matanzas 

Frank  Bohr, consul  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  con¬ 
sul  general  at  Habana. 

Do. 


Frederic  W.  Godlng,  consul 
general  at  GuayaquU. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Philip  Holland,  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 


Charles  A.  Bay,  vice  ccmsul 
at  Port  au  Prince. 

Do. 


Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 


Harold  Flayter,  consul  at 
Corinto. 


George  Orr,  consul  general 
at  Panama  City. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
Asunoidn. 


C.  E.  Guyant,  consul  at 
Callao-Llma. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  consul 
at  San  Salvador. 


Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul 
at  Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Reportt  received  to  February  15, 19H — Continued. 


Subject. 


Author. 


UKDOUAT— coDtinued . 

,  peckinK  Industry  during  December,  1923. 
November,  1923 . 


Uruguayan  meat 
Wool  exports  for : 


American  moving  pictures  in  Venesuela. 


Harry  J.  AnsUnger,  vice 
consul  at  La  Guaira. 
John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 


December  report  on  coffee. 


Possible  field  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  motion-picture  circuit 

Annual  report  on  coffee  for  the  year  1923 . 

The  generm  commercial  outlook  in  Venezuela  for  1924 . 

Chanre  in  Impost  or  exploitation  tax  on  the  leaves  of  the  cocuy 
plant. 


Harry  J.  AnsUnger. 
Thomas  W.  Voetter,  coo* 
sul  at  Caracas. 


Date. 

1924. 

Jan. 

l.S 

Jan. 

16 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

9 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

19 

